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HE Academy of Music was ap- 
parently going to be very full. 
As yet, the only sounds to which 
» the audience listened were the 
tuning of fiddles, and the inces- 
sant chant of— 

“*Books of the Opery—Eng- 
lish words and music! Opery- 
glasses to let in the cloak-room !”’ 

The minutes went by, and the 
throng increased. At last Mr. 
Maretzek raised his baton, and 
the Overture to Martha com- 
menced. At the same moment, 
as if their arrival had been pur- 
posely timed, a party of three, 
two ladies and a gentleman, 

entered a box. The elder lady was Mrs. Hammond, 
who had basked in the full sunshine of prosperity for 
nearly fifty years, without ever relaxing the grim as- 
pect of a countenance whose projecting under jaw 
and coal-black eyebrows.were peculiarly adapted to 
convey a forbidding expression, and presented a 
striking contrast to her companion, a young girl, with 
a face of the most blooming and delicate infantine 
loveliness, bright auburn hair, and large dark-blue 
eyes. Miss Carrington’s beauty did not constitute 
her sole claim to notice, or else Mrs. Hammond would 
have heard of her in Australia, before she would 
have chaperoned her. No; she was the possessor of 
the undivided half of a large fortune, which, under 
the trusteeship of the late Mr. Hammond, had been 
rolling up, ever since the infancy of herself and her 
brother. The gentleman was Mrs. Hammond’s only 
son, Richard, a rather grave and quiet-looking young 
man. It was generally supposed that Miss Carring- 
ton’s position in regard to her present companions 
would develop into a more decided connection, soon. 
She was, in fact, Mrs. Hammond’s intended daugh- 
ter-in-law, though Richard and Miss Carrington had 
not yet carried out her intentions by entering upon a 
formal engagement. 

Mrs. Hammond, having arranged her fluwing robe, 
cast @ series of interrogative glances around the 
house, while Mr. Hammond and Miss Carrington 
talked to each other, or listened to the music, as they 
best liked. Mr. Hammond, who was a sensible young 
man,{tried to hide from himself and every one else, 
the nevertheless patent fact, that he would rather 
listen to Isabella’s prattle, silly though it might be, 
than to the sweetest strains that Flotow ever wrote. 
Isabella saw through his pretence, but he did not see 
through her demure unconsciousness, and was most 
unfraternally ungrateful at the conviction that she 
Tegarded him “only as a brother.” The truth was, 
that Isabella would have been very much disconcert- 
ed, if Richard had regarded himself * only as a 
brother ;” ,but having a full share of coquetry in 
her character, gave him the benefit of it naturally — 
and he, being utterly devoid of a corresponding trait, 
accepted her manner with a simple stupidity, that 
was the more admirable, because he did not in ordi- 
nary matters lack keenness. This little mutual mis- 
understanding was all the trouble these people had 
at present ; and it sufficiently shows how very smooth 
their path was, when such a crumpled rose-leaf as 
that could be even noticed. ; 

And 80, there they sat, sO many hundreds of peo- 
ple, making the enemy, Time, caper along to musical 
Measure, without thinking what mischief he migut 
do in revenge, even as the Piilistines made sport of 
Samson, in the hall he brought about their ears. 

Mrs. Hammond, who had no ear for music, de- 





than on her eyes. In the course of the evening, she 
announced, abruptly: 

“ There is Lionel, now.” 

“Is he?” said Isabella, indifferently. 

Mrs. Hammond did not mean the Lionel on the 
stage, for he was listening to Miss Kellogg’s ‘ Last 
Rose of Summer,” but to Isabella’s brother, Lionel 
Carrington; and though Isabella was very fond of 
her brother, she did not think his unexpected ap- 
pearance a very striking incident. 

“And with that Captain Seymour, of course,” add- 

ed Mrs. Hammond, reprehensively. 
Isabella took up her own opera-glass, as if mechan- 
ically, and followed the direction of Mrs. Ham- 
mond’s. She had no difficulty in finding the two of 
whom Mrs. Hammond was speaking. One of them 
was a young man, of not more than twenty-one or 
twenty-two, who had a strong enough resemblance 
to Isabella to justify the presumption that he was 
her brother. His countenance was strongly expres- 
sive of an impulsive and passionate nature, with 
much levity, and very little moral courage. His 
companion was a man at least ten years his senior. 
The real height and strength of his furm were lost 
sight of in its exact proportions, and in the easy, 
careless bearing of a man who has had leisure for the 
acquirement of polish. His features were strikingly, 
though somewhat coarsely, handsome, and his ex- 
pression was chiefly one of self-possession. 

Captain Seymour was an Englishman, who had re- 
cently arrived in New York, with such letters of in- 
troduction as had procured his admittance into so- 
ciety. He had formed a very close friendship with 
Lionel Carrington, and had manifested an inclination 
to extend his regard to Lionel’s sister. Isabella had 
not been able to resist feeling a little interest in the 
handsome stranger, who talked to her about things 
for which the little republican lady had a weakness 
— emperors, queens and dukes, coronets and courts— 
with a variety of personal dote and t, 
which made it evident that he had seen them all. 
Mrs. Hammond frowned upon Captain Seymour with 
all the forbidding power that sat enthroned on her 
coal-black brows, and all her authority of chaperon 
and lieutenant-mother, without awing him in the 
least. Isabella herself did not show her usual docil 
ity in accommodating her swiles to Mrs _Hammond’s 
hints. She thought that Captain S-ymour looked 
upon her as a mere baby, who did as she was bid, no 
matter what it was; she would like to have him know 
that if she obeyed Mrs. Hammond, it was only be- 
cause she pleased, not because she need. Had she 
not ever so many thousand dollars, that she could 
spend withuut asking any one? Mrs. Hammond was 
not her mother, nor even her aunt. If she was to be 
ruled by any one, it ought to be Lionel, who was her 
only near relation in the world, and Lionel had ex- 
pressly asked her to be “a little civil” to Captain 
Seymour; and she did not know what right Richard 
had to look cruss about her doing as Livuel asked. 
Such were the rebellious thoughts that Isabella har- 
bored in her pretty little head, and upon which she 
acted, a8 much as she could, without open revolt—for 
she was not very bold in her willfulmess at any 
time. 

Isabella’s eyes rested upon Lionel and Captain Sey- 
mour only for the briefest instant, and then she 
turned to the stage, with a heightened color, for Cap- 
tain Seymour at the same moment was looking to- 
wards her, and she fancied was speaking of her. She 
happened to be right, for Captain Seymour had just 
observed: 

“ That ia the loveliest face in the house.” 

‘‘ Where?” asked Lionel, looking vaguely about. 

** Look at home,” said Captain Seymour. 

“At home? O, you mean Bell. Yes; she is pretty 
enough.” 

“Pretty enough!” repeated Captain Seymour. 
‘‘ These brothers! But aren’t you going to pay your 
dutiful respects to Mrs. Hammond?” 

“1 think not,” said Lionel. ‘I am not enthusias- 
tic about duty.” 
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Captain Seymour said no more upon the subject, 
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but after a little while, remarked, with a slight and 
disguised yawn: 

** This is getting rather slow. 
little while.” 

Lionel acquiesced, and they went out fora little 
while, As they were beguiling the interim, Captain 
Seymour asked, abruptly: 

“Is that solemn-looking gentleman always on 
guard over Miss Carrington? If he is lawfully so 
appointed, I will not interfere.” 

“Not to my knowledge, he isn’t,” said Lionel. 
“And I hope will never be. He is no friend of mine.” 

“Friend? No—perhaps not. But he is your tutor 
in moral philosophy, isn’t he? You always dodge 
out of his wav, whenever you see him.” 

“1?” said Lionel, scornfully. 

“T’ve seen you do it twenty times,” said Seymour. 
**T supposed you were afraid of a sermon on the text 
of ‘Go and sin no more.’ ” 

“If I am,” said Lionel, “it’s only a fear of being 
bored. Otherwise, I care no more for Dick Ham- 
mond's bosh than you do.” 

‘Then you have no particular reason for not going 
to Mrs. Hammond’s box thisevening? I wish you 
would. My natural bashfulness wont let me go alone, 
and I want your countenance.” 

‘*O,” said Lionel, laughing, “I’m willing enough, 
if it’s only to see Hammond’s intense melancholy 
when you talk to Bell. It’s his only way of showing 
his attachment.” 

. “ Well, then, let us go back,” said Captain Sey- 
mour. “ We shall just be in time for M appari.” 

So they returned, and went to Mrs. Hammond’s 
box. Mrs. Hammond immediately reproached Lionel 
for some flagrant breach of social duty of which he 
had been guilty, leaving Captain Seymour at liberty 
to address Isabella—an opportunity of which he 
availed himself, but had only time to exchange a few 
sentences, when Brignoli commenced his sweetest 
song, and Isabella enjoined silence. Mrs. Hammond 
looked very ungracious all the time Captain Seymour 
was in the vicinity. As soon as the air was ended, 
Lionel made a movement to go, upon which Mrs. 
Hammond turned to Captain Seymour, and wished 
him good-evening, with marked and supertiuous po- 
liteness. Seymour smiled to himself as he withdrew, 
and he was scarcely out of hearing, when Mrs. Ham- 
mond said: 

‘Richard, what do you suppose this Captain Sey- 
mour really ts ?”” 

‘‘T know no more of him than every one knows,” 
said Richard... ; 

‘‘ But J should like to know more of him than eve- 
ry one knows, before J take him up,” said Mrs. 
Hammond, speaking at Isabella. ‘“‘ We have enough 
native-born fortune-hunters, without importing more 
from England.” 

Richard did not answer. It would have relieved 
him to have denounced Captain Seymour in good 
plain English; but he knew he was a little jealous, 
and he would not express his ill thoughts of his rival, 
under the influence of that feeling. 

There was no particular reason why Isabella and 
Richard should have been rather cool and constrain- 
ed in manner towards each other during the rest of 
the evening, but such was the case. It happened, 
however, that Isabella discovered, as soon as she 
reached home, that she had lost a bracelet. The 
bracelet had been Richard’s gift to her on her last 
birthday, and it was singular how much his face 

brightened when he heard her lament its loss. He 
searched the carriage; he went back to the Acade- 
my; he did everything in his power to insure the re- 
covery of the lost ornament. When he returned, to 
report his ill-success so far, he was consoled by seeing 
that Isabella’s eyes looked very much asif she had 
been foolish enough to cry over the loss. Not that 
he, as a sensible man, wanted her to be foolish, or as 
a kind-hearted one, wanted her to cry about any- 
thing; but it is pleasant to know that a token of 
triendshbip is valued. 
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Mrs. Hammoni’s box, they lounged about together 
foratime. Lionel seemed to be impatient, and very 
far from amused, but at the same time rejected every 
proposition that Sevmour made for a different dispo- 
sition of the evening, without originating any himself. 

‘*T see,” said Seymour, at last, “ you want to get 
rid of me; and I suspect that you mean to go and 
make friends with Annie Gore. Well, she is aclever 
girl, and knows how to manage you.” 

Lionel, like all people who are easily managed, 
looked very much offended at the insinuation. Cap- 
tain Seymour, however, took no notice of his um- 
brage, but continued, with an air of free and friendly 
raillery: 

**Come, my young friend, own that your quarrel 
with Annie lies heavy on your soul, and that you 
would make peace on any terms.” 

“And if I should,” said Lionel, a little sulkily. “ It 
would not hurt you.” 

“ Not a particle,” said Seymour. 
you, though.” 

By this time they were out of the precincts of the 
Academy, and walking slowly along the street, Lionel 
yielding to Seymour’s guidance, and Seymour having 
apparently no particular destination in view. 

*“‘Isn’t it plain to you,” said Captain Seymour, 
‘‘ that the girl and her brother are trying to carry 
matters with a high hand? She sulks and pouts be- 
cause you don’t make her Mrs. Carrington, and Bill 
swears that he will thrash you within an inch of your 
life, if you don’t explain your intentions.” 

“ He does, does he?” broke in Lionel, angrily. 

* He does,” said Seymour; ‘‘ and as you are more 
than half disposed to take Annie’s ultimatum, per- 
haps it may be as well for you to avoid a contest with 
such a renowned pugilist as Bill. Is that your con- 
clusion?” 

Lionel turned upon Seymour with an oath, asking, 
tiercely: 

“Do you mean to insult me?” : 

“No,” said Seymour. ‘I mean to save you from 
being insulted, if I can. Don’t put yourself in the 
way of temptation. Annie’s arts will be more dan- 
gerous than Bill’s fists; but the one may get the 
credit due to the other, and you would be wise to 
keep out of the way of both.” 

“T shall not keep out of Bill’s way,” said Lionel. 
‘1 am going there now—to his place, I mean.” 

“Not to-night?” said Seymour. ‘ You will get 
into trouble.” 

** Yes—to-night!” said Lionel, obstinately. ‘ Let 
him say a word to me if he dares! You need not 
come with me, unless you choose.” 

**O, if you determine to go, I will go with you,” 
said Seymour. ‘ But you wiil not say anything to 
him, unless he provokes it? There is not much credit 
to be gut out of a row with a fellow like that, unless 
you are forced into it.” 

“Say anything? Wo. I haven’t anything to say 
to him, unleas he gives me some of his insoleuce, and 
I wont stand that.” 

‘*Of course not,’ said Captain Seymour. 
then, and see how he seems disposed now.” 

And accordingly, they changed their pace, and the 
direction of their steps. It might have struck a dis- 
interested third party that Seymuur had sume reason 
for preventing a meeting between Lionel and the gil 
spoken of as Annie Gore. Whether this arose solely 
from a regard for Lionel’s welfare, or sume more self- 
ish motive, could not be judged, unless one were 
deeper in Captain Seymour’s confidence than Lionel 
was. It remains to be seen where they went. 

William, or as he was more generally called, Bill, 
Gore, belonged to a class which may be considered as 
@ peculiarly American institution, and which attains 
its most splendid development in the city of New 
York. Whether he commenced life as a news-boy, or 
@ billiard-marker, does not much matter; enough for 
emulous youth to know that he was the son of his 
own good (ur bad) works. He possessed various qaal- 
ities which are highly esteemed in certain political 
circles, and had not to complain that an ungener- 
ous public bad left his talents anrecognized and 
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unrewarded, for he was now in the full blaze of a 
glorious career, shining at once as ward politician, 
gambler, horse-jockey, prize-fighter, and sporting- 
man generally. In personal appearance, Mr. Gore 
was very much what you would naturally expect to 
find him—a choice American reprint of an Irish 
original: rather handsome in person, and with con- 
siderable acquired urbanity, from mixing with all 
sorts and conditions of men; and overlaying these 
attributes with an amount of over-dressing, swag- 
ger and vulgarity, that would have prevented any 
one, in the wildest flights of fancy, from mistaking 
him for a gentleman. 

This valuable member of the community at pres- 
ent presided over a gambling-saloon, conveniently 
near Union Square, and it was thither that Captain 
Seymour and Lionel repaired. Mr. Gore met them 
as they entered. He returned Lionel’s careless 
“How are you, Bill?” in a haughty and distant 
manner, and looked after him with a lowering and 
truculent aspect, as he passed on. Seymour stopped 
and drew Bill aside, and spoke with him for some 
time in a confidential manner. Mr. Gore listened, 
with an air of deep personal interest, and at last said, 
in a louder tone: 

“All right, captain-—-just as you say about that. 
You understand that sort of thing better than I do. 
Just arrange matters to suit yourself, and I'll do it, 
if any man can.” 

‘YT believe you, Bill,’ said Captain Seymour, and 
lounged away. 

Mr. Gore returned to the duties of his high posi- 
tion, paying no further attention to Lionel than an 
occasional ferocious glance, as the young man vibrat- 
ed between the bar and the faro-table, losing his 
money at the one, and his wits at the other, in about 
equal ratio. Captain Seymour did not seem to find 
his friendliness called upon to intertere with Lionel 
in his amusements, until Lionel showed a strong dis- 
position to dety Mr. Bill Gore to deadly combat. 
Then, indeed, Seymour did interfere, and half per- 
suaded and half forced Lionel to leave the saloon. 





The next moruing, rather before the usual hour for 
ceremonious calls, Isabella Carrington, who was in 
her own room, received acard, on which she read the 
name of G. Hamilton Seymour, and the words, writ- 
ten in pencil, ‘* Will Miss Carrington allow me to re- 
store to her own hands a bracelet which I have 
found?” 

“* My bracelet!” said Isabella. And without fur- 
ther delay, except to give a glance at the looking- 
glass, she hastened down stairs. 

Mr. Hammond, who had entered the house soon 
after Captain Seymour, had the gratification of see- 
ing her, and of course attributed the haste of her 
step, and the eagerness of her look, to the sole 
thought of meeting Captain Seymour. Isabella com- 
posed herself to a more staid demeanor, as she open- 
ed the drawing-room door. Captain Seymour was 
alone, and his look and manner were so much more 
expressive of marked and open admiration, than ever 
before, that Isabella instinctively took a cuoler tone 
in the same proportion. 

** You have found something of mine, Captain Sey- 
mour?” she said. 

Yes,” he said. ‘‘There is a reward offered. I 
wish J might claim one.” 

As he spoke, he showed her the bracelet, and hold- 
ing it, looked at her with a smile she did not feel dis- 
posed to return. She held out her hand. 

“‘ My reward?” he said, and took it in his own. 

Isabella blushed deeply, and tried to withdraw it. 

‘* Please give me my bracelet, Captain Seymour?” 
she said, with a pretty childish frown, that certainly 
was not likely to overawe any lover except Richard 
Hammond. 

Captain Seymour still clasped her hand, and look- 
ed at her with his bold black eyes. 

‘‘ Have not I earned any reward?” he said. ‘Not 
even that of being allowed to say that—” 

But here the door opened, and Mrs. Hammond ap- 
peared, casting an astonished and displeased glance 
at the tableau. Captain Seymour held Isabella’s 
hand for a visible length of time, before he dropped 
it, and turned to salute Mrs. Hammond with his cus- 
tomary ease and grace. He gained only a stiff ac- 
knowledgment, but little he cared for that. He re- 
lated to Mrs. Hammond the occasion of his present 
call, with a careful circumstantiality that made it 
sound like a mere excuse, and then said to Isabella, 
in a lowered voice: 

**T shall claim my reward yet,” and took his leave. 

Isabella,” said Mrs. Hammond, in a tone of 
strong remonstrance, ‘I really think you should 
have told me that Captain Seymour intended to call.” 

“I did not know it,” said Isabella. “‘ He only came 
to bring back my bracelet; and 1 am sure it was very 
kind for him to take so much trouble.” 

‘*It was very unnecessary trouble,” said Mrs. 
Hammond. “I do not care to have Captain Sey- 


it the conclusion that Richard ought to hasten to 
make his claim to Isabella sure. Richard arrived at 
a different conclusion—that, as he was not a declared 
lover, he had no right to say anything about Captain 
Seymour, and that he would not. So he strayed dis- 
consolately into thedrawing-room. Finding Isabella 





there alone, he very suddenly changed his mind, and 
rushed into his subject with an abrupt— 

“Isabella!” And there his flow of eloquence de- 
serted him, and Isabella, who had been startled by 
the tone in which he commenced, into blushing very 
red, and forgetting to show the recovered bracelet, 
began to feel a little embarrassed by the succeeding 
silence. Richard resumed, in a rather hesitating 
manner: 

“Tam sure you know that—that—I—am as anx- 
ious for your happiness as if you were my own 
sister.”’ 

There was a very little change in Isabella’s face, 
and she became self-possessed allatonce. Richard 
thought he was very wise in commencing in this way, 
because it would prove he was not speaking from 
jealousy. If he had been a little wiser, he might 
have spoken differently. He went on, more fluently: 

‘It is trae you have a brother, but I do not think 
Lionel a very good adviser. I hope, Isabella, that— 
you do not—encourage—Captain Seymour. I[ am not 
very intimately acquainted with him, but I know lit- 
tle good of him, and suepect much evil. I think he 
has a bad influence over Lionel, and—I am afraid his 
attractive manner has gained more of your regard 
than he deserves.” 

**T do not know what you mean, Richard,” said 
Isabella. ‘Captain Seymour found my bracelet, and 
brought it to me—that is all—” 

“ But you cannot deny that Captain Seymour ad- 
mires you, and does not conceal it?’”’ 

“That may be folly and bad taste,” said Isabella, 
pettishly; ‘but it does not prove he is a bad man, 
does it?” 

“No,” said Richard. ‘ But—Isabella—do not dis- 
regard my warning. You do not know this man—” 

Richard’s tone was 80 grave and solemn, that the 
poor little beauty looked at him in a scared way, and 
began to sob most bitterly. 

“IT thought you would be glad that I had my brace- 
let again,” she said, amid her sobs, holding it out to 
him with one hand, and hiding her face on her arm. 

**So I am, Isabella, if you are,” said Richard, re- 
laxing in his tone; aud perhaps he might have taken 
heart of grace, and then and there have spoken, if a 
carriage had not at that critical moment stupped at 
the door. 

Isabella, mindful of her agitated face, sprang up to 
leave the room. At the door she stopped, with a 
smile that her wet eyelashes and flushed eyes seem- 
ed to make more winning, and said: 

**] will never see Captain Seymour alone again. I 
promise, Richard.” 

Whereat Richard looked wonderfully lightened in 
his spirits. For Isabella’s look and tone seemed to 
him to promise a great deal more than her words. 





When Captain Seymour left Mrs. Hammond’s 
house, he went to Lionel Carrington, who occupied 
rooms in the same house with himself. Lionel had 
not been up long, and was recruiting his energies 
with brandy and soda, when his friend came in. 
After this preamble, Lionel called for his breakfast, 
in which he invited Captain Seymour to join him. 
Seymour accepted the invitation, saying that he had 
been up three hours, and was ready for another 
breakfast. 

‘“‘Three hours? What have you been doing all 
that time?” 

‘‘ Working for my living,” said Seymour, laughing. 
“Tam Americanized. I have got a little speculation 
on foot, and I have been looking after it.” 

Lionel asked no more questions, for he took Sey- 
mour literally, and felt no interest in his speculation, 
all that pertained to “ business’ being held by him 
in much real, and more affected, abhorrence. They 
were yet at the breakfast-table, when they heard a 
heavy step outside of the door, and a voice saying, in 
imperious tones: 

‘None of that! I want to see him now, and I am 
going to see him now!’’ 

“That is your friend, Bill Gore,” said Captain Sey- 
mour. And, true to the word, the door was flung 
open, and Bill marched in, with a Napoleonic defi- 
ance in his air, swung the door to behind him, and 
advanced with a breadth of freedom and swagger, 
note-worthy even in him. Seymour took upon him- 
self the prerogatives of host, and asked Bill what the 
deuce he wanted. 

‘‘ Nothing of you,” said Mr. Gore. ‘But I’ve got 
a word or two to say to Mr. Lionel Carrington. Yes 
sir, to you,” he continued, addressing Lionel; ‘‘ and 
I’d have said it last night, only you were too drunk 
to understand me. You needn’t look like that; I’ve 
talked to bigger men than you, without getting 
scared. So just listen: By ——” here Mr. Gore de- 
livered himself of a grisly oath—“‘ if ever I catch you 
speaking a word to my sister Annie again, unless you 
are going to marry her, 1’1l mash you into such a 
shape that it will frighten a girl to look at you all the 
rest of your life! You hear that, and you know I’m 
@ man of my word. And you know I am, captain— 
you’d best advise him to look out.” 

** I know another thing, my friend,” said Seymour, 

coolly, but viciously. ‘‘ I know if you had made such 
a threat to me, it would have been the worse for 
you.” 
» “I dare say,” said Bill, laughing. ‘ But I didn’t 
threaten you,” he added, with an insolent glance at 
Lionel, who started to his feet, and, with a choice of 
language worthy of Bill himself, ordered him to quit 
the room. 

Whether Bill was willing to await the result of his 
warning, before taking further action, or whether he 
had a greater respect for Captain Seymour’s muscle, 
than to risk an encounter with that, in attacking 





Lionel, he did not reveal; but he obeyed the order, 
and retired, covering his retreat with a volley of 
curses and threats. 

‘* You’ll have to take some very prompt measures 
with this blackguard, Carrington,” said Captain 
Seymour. 

Lionel made no answer. He walked across the 
floor once or twice, looking more annoyed than in- 
dignant. 

“J don’t know what has put Bill up to this,” he 
said, at last. “‘ He never showed any such fine broth- 
erly feeling before.” 

“ Why, you put him up to it,” said Captain Sey- 
mour. 

“1?” said Lionel, looking astonished. 

‘‘ Yes,” said Seymour. ‘You are so devilish soft 
and spooney about Annie, that you have put it into 
her head, and she into his, that it would be no great 
stretch fur you to marry her. And you know that 
Bill never lets an opportunity pass—it would be a 
good thing for him to have a brother-in-law in your 
position.” 

“ He takes the wrong way to get at it,” said Lionel, 
knitting his blonde eyebrows 

“I think he does,” said Seymour. ‘*He might 
better have left it all to Annie. 1 am glad, for your 
sake, he has taken this tone, because Annie was go- 
ing to work altogether too cleverly. I wouldn’t have 
trusted myself, hardly, not to be taken in by her 
pretty airs, if I had been as much in love as you are. 
And, you know, my dear fellow, such a marriage a8 
that would never have done for you—or, more cor- 
rectly, it would have done for you. I don’t believe 
in mesalliances myself.” 

“As for the mesalliance,” said Lionel, with a rather 
forced laugh, “ that does not make so much differ- 
ence. You know we don’t mind those things so 
much on this side of the Atlantic.” 

‘Don’t we?” said Seymour. “Don’t we? I’ll tell 
you this, Carrington: I suppose I’ve been brought up 
in as strongly-guarded an aristocratic stronghold as 
any in the world; but 1 give you my word, | don’t 
believe there is a Hamilton or a Seymour, from their 
Graces of Hamilton and Somerset down to me, 
George, the younger son of that precious half-and- 
half, the Hamilton Seymour family, that is so big- 
oted on the score of family pride as some of you 
democratic republicans.” 

“ May be so,” said Lionel. ‘But I am the head, 
and almost the whole, of my family, and if I liked to 
marry Annie Gore, I would consult no one but my- 
self.” 

** Of course not,” said Seymour. ‘ But I do not 
see how you can do it now with any grace. You 
might as well seem to yield to family pride, as to Bill 
Gore’s fists.” 

*“Confound him!” said Lionel. ‘I don’t care for 
him, but—well! 1 may as well own it—I don’t want 
to give Annie up.” Seymour laughed. ‘Well, I 
believe she really likes me,” continued Lionel, as if 
he felt called upon to apologize to Seymour for loving 
Annie Gore. ‘ She wrote to me—I got the note this 
morning. She wants to make friends again—and—” 

Seymour shrugged his shoulders. 

** You are a lost man, I am afraid,” he said. 

‘It doesn’t prove I’1l marry her, if I see her again,” 
said Lionel, rather angrily. “And if I don’t see her 
again, Bill will say I am afraid of him.” 

“‘ That’s true,” said Captain Seymour, with a con- 
siderate air, as if it had just struck him. ‘TI’ll be 
hanged if I know what to advise.” 

*“ Don’t advise at all,” said Lionel. “I think Iam 
competent to decide a case of such merits as well as 
you are.” 

“I don’t know, my dear fellow,” said Seymour, in 
a very friendly tone. ‘‘ You haven’t had the school- 
ing I’ve had in this wicked world. So far as natural 
genius goes, you have all the promise of being equal 
to anything, when you come to my years; but I had 
had my first love before you had your first trousers, 
and I have looked at the world fram the right-side 
and the wrong-side ever since, and it would be 
strange if I couldn’t tell you a thing or two. Haven’t 
I before now—eh?” 

* You have,” said Lionel. 
would you do?” 

“ Well, J would do what I can’t advise you to do— 
go ahead, and take my chance of Bill’s pugilistic 
wrath.” 

' “Then why shouldn’t 1?” 

‘“* Because—you will be offended if I tell you, but 
I'll tell you, for all that—because you are not a match 
for Annie nor Bill either. She can coax you, and he 
can get the better of you in a fair fight; and I think 
I could resist both attacks. I should neither marry 
Annie, nor be thrashed by Bill.” 

Lionel looked half inclined to be indignant, but the 
lessons of nonchalance inculcated by Seymour pre- 
vented his showing his feelings. He answered with 
as much coolness as he could assume: 

‘*T assure you, I am not desirous of either result.” 

‘* Well, then,” said Seymour, raising his eyebrows, 
with a slight smile, “ you must renounce Annie.” 

Lionel was nettled by the expression of his friend’s 
smile, and swore with energy and warmth, that he 
would not renounce Annie. 

“ You will in the end,” said Seymour. ‘Don’t you 
see that the ambitious little devil is laying a regular 
marriage-trap, and that those demure pretences that 
set so badly on her are only part of the bait? You 
wont get her todo anything that isn’t becoming 
your future wite.” 

“Wont I?” said Lionel. ‘ What will you bet?” 

‘* A supper at the ‘ Hermitage,’ ” said Captain Sey- 


mour. “If you can get her there, J’ll invite the 
others.” 


“*T can’t deny it. What 








Done!” said Lionel, emphatically. 

“That may settle the marriage question,” aaiq 
Captain Seymour, “‘ but the redoubtable Bill remains 
to be disposed of. You had best go prepared, for he 
will be fearfully indignant if Annie slips up on her 
part of the bargain. Those kind of men have to be 
met in their own way—and there’s a very simple 
method of making odds equal that you Americans 
understand.” Captain Seymour here just showed 
the eud of a pistol that he carried in his breast, and 
then put it out of sight again. ‘“ You will have to 
out-bully him. Just give him to understand that i¢ 
he tries to carry out his little game, he will have to 
do it with a hole through his brains, and he will re- 
consider. He knows his country can’t spare him 
until after the next election.” 

Lionel took his friend’s counsel. He put a revolver 
in his pocket, and went to see Annie Gore with a 
strong resolution not to be coaxed or wheedled, and 
to make it an indispensable condition to any further 
condescension on his part, that she should accompany 
him to the Hermitage that evening. 

Annie Gore was sitting alone, waiting for Lionel, 
Her beauty was unquestionable, both in regularity of 
feature and richness of coloring. If a laughing 
sparkle in her dark eyes and the dimples at the 
corners of her mouth might be believed, she was one 
that might be more merry than wise, but there was 
no trace of a hardened or calculating disposition in 
her face. And, indeed, Captain Seymour to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, Annie was not cunning or 
designing. It may be easily supposed that Bill Gore's 
sister had had no great advantages of education, and 
Annie was not one of those miracles we sometimes 
read of, who triumph completely over circumstance, 
and turn out the most perfect grapes on the most 
unlikely stock of thorn. Still, her faults were chiefly 
those of ignorance and ill-training, and her natural 
character was honest and warm-hearted. There was 
a slight shadow on her face, at present, but it disap- 
peared when Lionel entered; and their meeting was 
neither cool nor distant. 

‘*Out of your sulks, Annie?” said Lionel, after the 
first exchange of words. 

**T haven’t been sulky,” said Annie. 

* What do you call sending back all my presents, 
and telling me you never wanted to see me again?” 

“T sent back your presents because you said I 
cared for them for their own sake; and I don't want 
to see you again, if you think so yet,” said Annie. 

“Why, Annie, Ido not see what there is to care 
for in me, but what I have,” said Lionel. ‘I always 
trust to my money to make friends.” 

TI wish you world lose all your money,” said An- 
nie, energetically, ‘‘ and then you would know better. 
I don’t like you for your :noney.” 

“ There isn’t another girl in New York could say 
the same,” said Lionel, with a sarcastic laugh. 
‘They love me for my money, and what is more, 
they would marry me for my money—any one of 
them, from the highest to the lowest—all but Annie 
Gore. She wouldn’t—and it is as much as she can do 
to love me with that dreadful drawback of money!” 

** Lionel!” exclaimed Annie, passionately, and 
then paused, evidently strongly excited. Her color 
changed, and there was a visible trembling in the 
hand that rested on her lap. She looked at him 
steadily. ‘I wish I had never seen you,” she con- 
tinued. ‘I know by the last few days, that I shall 
never be happy again, either with you, or without 
you. I love you too much, and have let you know it 
too well. You laugh at me. I am not good enough 
to be your wife, you think. 1 know 1 am not; but 
whatever you may think, I am too good to—to—” 

Annie broke off abruptly, and turned away from 
him. Lionel ijoked at her with a strong internal be- 
lief that she was truthful and sincere, that had a 
hard fight with the belief that she was only playing 
upon his credulity. A vivid remembrance of Sey- 
mour’s skeptical smile and shrug came before him, 
and he resolved to be proof against all arts. 

‘ Bill thinks you are good enough to be my wife,” 
he said. “ Hasn’t he been giving you a lesson or 
two?” 

‘ None that I mean to take,” said Annie, blushing, 
angrily. ‘That is what I mean. You don’t judge 
me by what I say and do myself, but by what Bill 
and the other people I live among say and do, Bill 
has been very angry at me—and I am coward enough 
to be afraid of him. He was angry at me for quarrel- 
ling with you—but that wasn’t why I wrote to you— 
and he will stay angry, for I think our quarrel is 
likely to last a long time. You had better go away, 
Mr. Carrington.” 

Mr. Carrington was by no means inclined to g0 
away. On the contrary he changed his tone and 
manner to one that soon called back Annie’s smiles, 
although she tried to preserve a degree of reserve and 
severity. Lionel had almost forgotten his engage- 
ment to Captain Seymour, when the interview drew 
to a close, anu he remembered it with some reluc- 
tance to fulfil it, for Annie had expressed and shown 
@ great dislike for Seymour. However, he did not 
intend to present himself to his friend in the aspect 
of @ vanquished man, and so he made his request to 
Annie, boldly and confidently. Annie, as he expect- 
ed, demurred. She did not like Captain Seymour. 

**T do not want you to like him,” said Lionel. “1 
don’t want you to like any one but me.’ 

“I don’t want to go out there,” Annie continued, 
‘with such people as Captain Seymour likes.” 

“ He likes me, Annie.” 

“T don’t believe he does. 1’ll go, if you say 8, 
Lionel, because I hate to say no to you. But please 
don’t say I must!” 

Lionel resisted this entreaty, and Annie consented. 














mour seen coming here at an hour when only intfi- 
mate friends think of calling.” 

Isabella did not answer. In truth, Mrs. Ham- 
mond’s course was rather injudicious; her objection 
to Captain Seymour being only that he seemed a 
dangerous rival to Richard. She waited a while for 
some reply, but seeing that none was likely to be 
made, she went out and acquainted Richard with all 
she had seen, and all she had inferred, drawing from 
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After all, to please Lionel was the strongest motive 
upon which she ever acted, and she was not equal to 
the effort necessary to attempt gaining his respect at 
the risk of losing his love. Those superior members 
of the sex who invariably sacrifice inclination to duty, 
may pity if they cannot forgive. 





The Hermitage was an agreeable house of enter- 
tainment, at an easy drive for fast trotters from the 
pavement. Persons who prided themselves on the 
steadiness and gravity of their conduct did not pat- 
ronize the Hermitage, but it was a favorite with the 
more light-minded portion of the community. When 
Lionel and Annie arrived they found Captain Sey- 
mour already there, and the other guests whom he 
had invited assembled. They were but three in 
number, and of a character more likely to increase 
the hilarity than the respectability of the celebration. 
The powers of the Hermitage had been taxed to the 
uttermost in the production of the supper, and the 
result was worthy of the highest praise. An exact 
transcript of the bill of fare, and of the conversation, 
has not been preserved, and fortunately is not essen- 
tial to the correct understanding of what follows. 

The festivity was at its height. It would be more 
correct, to say that it had reached its height, and 
was slightly on the decline, for the third gentleman 
in the party, from being excessively playful and 
sportive, had become rather dull and stupi’, and 
there were corresponding signs in other quarters, cf 
flagging animation. At this juncture a new feature 
of interest was added by the sudden appearance of 
Bill Gore. A slight shriek from Annie first called 
Lionel’s attention, and he arose with an ejaculation 
that Bill did not condescend to notice at the moment. 
After a slow and menacing look at the rest of the 
party, who all looked more or less bewildered, Bill 
walked up close to Lionel. 

“So you thought you would, did you?” he said. 
* You thought I wouldn’t find you out, and wouldn’t 
be as good as my word, did you?’”? emphasizing with 
an expressive gesture of his closed fist. 

Annie threw herself on Bill, but he flung her 
away, with an expression of contemptuous anger. 
Lionel had not been slow to reply to Bill, ordering 
him furiously to hold his tongue, and go out of the 
room. Bill laughed scornfully. Lionel drew the 
pistol, which he had taken up from Seymour’s table, 
and put in his pocket by Seymour’s advice, and pre- 
sented it at Bill, swearing, that if he moved a step 
towards him, he would fire. Bill made no answer, 
but to rush forward, and Lionel fired, but at random, 
for, neither his hand nor sight were very steady, after 
such an evening as he had spent. The blow that 
Bill had aimed at Lionel, reached him and made him 
stagger, but it was not repeated, and Lionel, recover- 
ing himself, saw his antagonist fall heavily to the 
ground, with a deep groan; Annie screamed and 
fainted, and there was a confusion in the room. 
Lionel dropped the pistol and looked on stupidly, as 
if he had less concern in the matter than any one 
present. He was aroused by Captain Seymour’s 
voice, and found him close by his side. 

“Come,” said Seymour, in a hurried voice. ‘Let 
us get away from here.” 

“Ts he dead?” asked Lionel. 

Captain Seymour shook his head, but not in a man- 
ner to convey a negative answer. ‘It is a bad busi- 
ness,” he said. ‘“‘Come away. There are people 
enough here to look to him. Come!” And he took 
Lionel by the arm. 

Lionel moved a few steps, and then stopped sud- 
denly. Right before him was a dark crimson pool, 
blotting out the rich colors of the carpet, and red 
droppings that traced a ghastly path, to an object in 
a distant part of the room, where several men were 
gathered together. One of them rose from a stoop- 
ing position, and said, in a tone that came clear and 
harsh to Lionel’s ears: 

“He will never speak again. Where’s the man 
that shot him?” 

“Come away!” said Seymour, hastily, and drew 
Lionel from the room, by a door remote from this 
group, and so led him down stairs, and from the 
house. In a minute more they were driving rapidly 
away trom the scene of the disaster. 

‘¢ After all, the man may live,” said Seymour, after 
a short interval of silence. 

Lionel did not answer. His head was sunk on his 
breast, and a strong nervous tremor shook him from 
head to foot. He was more than sobered by the 
shock, and the violent reaction was telling upon a 
nervous system, never of the strongest, and weaken- 
ed by the life he led. He made no reply to anything 
that Seymour said, and when they arrived at their 
destination, he was scarcely able to get out of the 
phaeton without assistance. 

“Now there’s no need of too much hurry,” said 
Seymour, as they stood on the steps of the house 
where they lodged. ‘‘ But we will not go in here, 
for, of course, they will look for us here, first. If 
you can walk so far, I’ll take you toa place where 
no one will look very soon.” 

‘‘OF course, I can walk,” said Lionel. ‘ But—I 
don’t care what becomes of me.” 

“TI do,” said Seymour, “and so will you to-mor- 
row.” 

It was not a very long walk, after all, before they 
reached a house, where Seymour entered with a 
latch-key, and conducted Lionel to a room on the 
second floor, comfortably, but not luxuriously fur- 
nished. 

‘“‘T sometimes find this convenient,” he remarked. 
‘*So does the owner find the rent; and so there will 
be no remarks made on any untimely doings.” 


same silence. Seymour looked at him, with a slight 
curl of contempt on his lip, that gave way to a look 
of compassion, or something very like it. 
**Come, man!’’ he said. ‘Don’t take it so to 
heart. You'll live through it, and it will all come 
out right.” 
Lionel lifted up his head, and gave a vacant stare 
at him, and then dropped it again. 
“I don’t like your looks much, my boy,” said Sey- 


doctor enough for the emergency.” 

He was gone for a little while, and came back with 
@ wine-glass in his hand. 

‘* Here,” said he; “this will put you to sleep, and 
then you will feel better.” 

“Sleep! I can’t sleep!” 

“ Take this and try.” 

Lionel obeyed passively, and then Seymour made 
him lie down’ on the bed. It was not long before 
Lionel did fall asleep. How long he slept he did not 
know, but when he awoke the daylight was trying to 
make its way into the carefully darkened room, 
There was a man standing by his side. Lionel re- 
membered nothing but that he had been with Sey- 
mour the night before, and he took this indistinctly 
seen furm for his, and called him by that name. 

“Tt isn’t Captain Seymour,” said a strange voice, 
and the intruder went and let the light of one window 
into the room. It showed the dress of the metropoli- 
tan police. “It’s me—John Lynch--may be you’ve 
heard of me? and I arrest you, Lionel Carrington, 
for the murder of William Gore—and there’s my 
warrant.” 

Lionel was pale already, but he grew livid to his 
lips at this. 

Tg he dead?” he said, hoarsely. 

Ah! he’s dead,” said the officer. “Bill had a 
constitution that would stand anything in reason, 
but even his constitution couldn’t stand a bullet 
through his heart—and so he’s dead, and there’s an 
excitement almost like there was when old Abe was 
shot. Poor Bill!” 

** He assaulted me,”’ said Lionel. 

**T don’t hear any one say he laid a hand on you,” 
said the officer; ‘and, if he did, people say he had 
good reason. However, I aint judge nor jury—I’m 
only an officer in discharge of his duty, and you are 
my prisoner.” 

Before another word could be uttered, Captain 
Seymour came in hastily: 

* What’s this!” he exclaimed. ‘‘ You hound of the 
law, how did yow get in here?” 

‘* Kasy, captain,” said Mr. Lynch. “I want your 
friend here; out of regard to his feelings I came 
alone, but he doesn’t seem inclined to come.” Here 
the officer, with a look as if he enjoyed the conster- 
nation he excited, took out a pair of handcuffs, and, 
glancing at Lionel’s hands, observed, to himself, ‘“‘ Too 
large, I’m afraid, for such gal’s hands as them.” 

Lionel shuddered, and drew his hands back with 
an instinctive motion. 

‘No need of that,” said Seymour, sternly. “He 
will go quietly enough—but see here, Mr. Lynch, let 
me have a word or two alone with him in the next 
room.” 

« Just let me see the next room, first,” said Mr. 
Lynch. 

Seymour led the way into it, and after a short ab- 
sence Mr. Lynch returned, saying, ‘‘ Well, seeing 
that it is you, captain, and that there’s no way out, I 
don’t care if I do.” 

Captain Seymour called to Lionel, who went to 
him. Seymour closed and locked the door. 

*. There’s no time to lose,” he said. 

“My God!” said Lionel. ‘What must Ido? I 
never meant to kill him.” 

It will go hard with you,” said Seymour. “ Bill 
was a popular favorite—and there is considerable 
feeling. If it was only manslaughter, I should say 
give yourself up. But Iam afraid that talk we had, 
when you took my pistol and swore you would kill 
Bill, would sound ugly. They would call me as a 
witness, of course. Besides, they have quite a sensa- 
tion story about your seducing his sister, and his 
grief and rage. No. You must get away.” 

‘s How can 1?” said Lionel, wildly. The nervous 
tremor had come back, and he was as weak and help- 
less as a child, both in body and mind. 

“‘ Hush!” said Seymour; “I will tell you. I came 
provided to smuggle you out of the back way, and 
that the officer doesn’t suspect. He has men about 
the house, but none in the backyard below this win- 
dow. I mean to let you down with this rope.” He 
produced a silk cord. ‘‘Come, make haste.” 

Lionel allowed Seymour to fasten the rope around 
his body, and to draw him to the open window, but 
there he stopped, and said: 

«JT shall break my neck.” 

«Confound you,” said Seymour. ‘“ You are as bad 

asa woman. Out with you—and remember that you 

are in danger of swinging at the end of a rope that 

wont let you fall.” With this feeling remark Sey- 

mour almost pushed Lionel through the window, 

and putting the rope in his hands, and directing him 

how to steady himself, he carefully lowered him to 

the ground. As soon as his feet touched the flag- 

stones some one seized him by the arm, and called 

out in suppressed tones: 

“ All right.” 

Seymour tossed the rope down into the yard, with 

a laugh, and Lionel was hurried away by his ally 

below, who only said, ‘ Look sharp. No time to 

lose.” 

The day and night that had ended so miserably for 





Lionel threw himself down, and preserved the 














mour, in & soliloquizing tone. “ You want something ° 
to steady your poor little nerves, and I think I am | 


fair weather in the Hammond household. Not that 
the family was ever greatly shaken by dissension; it 
was unusually favored in that respect; but the three 
members who formed it had been in unusual good 
humor with each other. Isabella was all sweetness 
and sunshine to Richard, and Richard was enchant- 
ed beyond his former bewitchment, and Mrs. Ham- 
mond was therefore pleased; and she had ventured 
to attempt to hasten matters a little, by advising 
Ricbard to speak to Isabella at once, and asserting 
that his superfluous modesty was a positive injury to 
Isabella herself, who could not speak out her pref- 
erence as plainly as her undeclared lover had the 
privilege of duing. Richard was silent under this ad- 
monition; but he smiled, as if not displeased; and, 
moreover, he had already resolved to put his thoughts 
into words without more delay. 

The next day there was some necessity for Mrs. 
Hammond and Isabelia going up theriver. I believe 
it was a wedding in Albany. Isabella was in the 
midst of the preparations, when a note was put into 
her hand. She opened it carelessly. A second de- 
spatch from G. H. Seymour, she perceived, for her 
first glance was at the signature. She locked a little 
troubled. The voice of her conscience was rather 
lifted up. ‘Surely 1 have not encouraged him so 
much as to give him a right to presume?" She did 
not argue the point with conscience, but turned to 
the note. It startled her greatly. 


** My dear Miss Carrington,”’ it commenced; “the 
occasion of my writing will excuse me, if I need ex- 
cuse. Your brother Lionel is in great danger, and 
you can save him, and you only. If you show this 
note, or consult any one but me, you will precipitate 
his fate. I must see you immediately. If you will 
walk out, I will join you; or, if you prefer appoint- 
ing an interview in any other manner, answer by the 
bearer. You know from Lionel that I am his friend, 
and you know that it is not altogether for his own 
sake, 1 am very anxious on his account, and must 
charge you once more to remember that his life is in 
your hands, and will be risked, if you reveal this to 
any one; and to remewber, too, that every minute is 
of importance. I dare not write more fully. You 
need have no fear of the result, if you trust yourself 
to the advice of your most devoted friend, 

*G. H. SEYMOUR.” 


Isabella read this note twice, before she fully com- 
prehended it, and then she was lost in perplexity and 
distress. Her first idea was to ask counsel trom some 
one—from Richard—to ask what this note meant. 
But then, the earnest injunction to secrecy restrain- 
ed her. She, who had never made up her mind 
alone, even in buying a yard of ribbon, how was she 
to act alone in such a case as this? While she was 
hesitating, she was reminded that the bearer of the 
note was waiting. She hastily wrote an answer: 
“You must come and see me. Mrs. Hammond 
will be gone to-day.” And carried it to the messen- 
ger herself. Returning, she went to Mrs. Hammond, 
and said: 

*“T am afraid I cannot go with you. I do not feel 
well. I have a bad headache.” 

Isabella expected a strong opposition to this sudden 
proposition to remain at home, and was surprised at 
Mrs. Hammond’s reply. 

“ Not well? I am sorry—you do not look very well. 
Go and lie down, and let Clotilde bathe your head 
with cologne. Of course you must not go if you arc 
not able. I would stay at home with you, but I am 
afraid they would take offence.” And then Mrs. 
Hammond called Clotilde the maid, and Mrs. Pen- 
rose the housekeeper, and saw Isabella safely install- 
ed on the sofa in a darkened room, with every known 
remedy for the headache near at hand. 

The secret of this was, that Richard, also, had sud- 
denly found that he could not accompany the party, 
and Mrs. Hammond, when Isabella came with the 
same story, formed a conclusion that the young peo- 
ple had laid a plan for a quiet day to themselves, 
which she was very ready to secure by any amount 
of disappointment in the quarter where they were 
expected. Isabella’s confused manner and changing 
color was all laid to the same account. It was almost 
superfluous to say that she was entirely mistaken, 
and that Richard’s business had no connection with 
Isabella, and that neither knew that the other pur- 
posed remaining in New York. Isabella remained 
still until after Mrs. Hammond had taken her leave, 
and then, professing to feel better, got up, arranged 
her dress, and went down to the drawing-room. She 
had scarcely entered when Captain Seymour arrived. 
He had probably watched for Mrs. Hammond’s de- 
parture. His manner to Isabella was more than 
kind, and more than gentle, but in the hurry of her 
thoughts she scarcely noticed it. 

‘“‘T have alarmed you,” he said, ‘‘ and 1 am sorry 
that I had todo so. You might have heard the bad 
news in a way that would have shocked you more.” 
‘“What is it?” she said. “‘What is it about 
Lionel?” 

“T have a letter from him for you.” 

He put it in her hand. It was written in an almoet 
illegible hand, but Isabella easily caught the sense. 
She knew Lionel’s writing well, and it was careless 
at the best. 


**DEAR ISABELLA:—Listen to Seymour. He will 
tell you. I am too ill and miserable to write much; 
but, if you ever loved me, you will show it now. I 
never meant to do what Idid. I did not know what 
I was doing; but noone believes that. Seymour will 
tell you more. He is our only friend. I know you 
will get over a few scruples when you know all. Dear 





Lionel Carrington, had been of unusual peace and 


wrong, or very hard—and you know this will be 
neither—only to be a little singular; and Ido not 
think you will think of that when my life is in dan- 
ger. I cannot write any more. Your brother, 
“ LIONEL.” 
This note was all ran together, sentence on sen- 
tence, and several words and parts of words left out; 
and that aloneadded much to its effect on Isabella. 
“What has he done?” she said. “And what 
must I do?” 
For reply, Captain Seymour showed her a news- 
paper paragraph, giving a rather vague account of 
what had taken place at the Hermitage, but without 
mentioning any names but that of Bill Gore, who 
was said to have been badly wounded. 
“It was Lionel that fired the pistol,” said Sey- 
mour, abruptly; ‘and the man is dead.” 
Isabella tooked at him, with a face of terror and 
distress, and he came close to her side, and put his 
arm around her, bending over her with an air of 
solicitude. 
“Do not be afraid,’ he said. “I swear no one 
shall touch Lionel unless you wish it.’’ 
“7?” said Isabella, faintly, trying to withdraw 
from the support that was almost necessary at the 
moment. 
“It rests with you,” said Seymour. “ Lionel’s life 
is in your hands, and so is mine. Wait. Do not an- 
swer me yet. I can save Lionel—but, in doing so, I 
risk being regarded as an accessory to his guilt. My 
honor is dearer to me than everything except—you. 
If I save Lionel, he and I must escape together before 
to-morrow morning. To-morrow it will be too late. 
Do you think Lionel’s danger is small? This Gore 
was a man of greater importance in his position than 
Lionel, and there will be greater influence brought 
to bear to revenge bis death, than there can be to save 
Lionel, who has been a very violent professor of very 
unpopular sentiments. Do you understand me?” 
His last argument was more necessary for Sey- 
mour’s own view of possible objections, than for Isa- 
bella’s conviction. It did not occur to her to weigh 
the chances of the law. Her only idea was that Lionel 
must not be arrested. Seymour continued: 
“ When I told you I would ask a reward, I did not 
think I should have to ask it for something so much 
more precious than a jewelled toy. What shall be 
my reward for saving Lionel’s life?” 
“You will save him; I know you will,” said Isa- 
bella, looking up into Seymour’s face. 
“T will, if you will,” said Seymour. “ You ought 
to be more eager than I. / risk name and fame. 
What will you risk? No—you shall risk nothing. 
But what will you give? Tears? blessings? prayers? 
They would not repay me. No. If you will save 
your brother, I will save mine. Give me yourself. If 
you are my wife, Isabella, the honor of your family 
is my concern.” 
Isabella started away from him, and spoke the first 
thought that came into her heart, curiously linked 
with Richard Hammond’s image. 
**T do not love you!” 
Seymour smiled rather scornfully. 
“T have not presumed to ask for your love,” he 
said, and then changed his tone to one more becom- 
ing a wooer. ‘“‘ Let me be your husband, and I will 
not long be without your love. Believe me. I love 
you so well that it more than makes up for any want 
on your part. So well that I would take no word 
but yes for my answer. Come, say it quick.” 
“Give me a little time,” implored Isabella. 
“Time! The time is not in my hands. To-mor- 
row Lionel will be in jail, or you my wife.” 
Isabella wrung her hands. ‘ Do not be so cruel! 
I will—I will be your wife. I promise you solemnly 
I will; but not so soon—I cannot.” 
* Promise!” said Seymour, with his scornful laugh. 
‘Promises are like papa currency. No one takes it 
when they can as well have gold—and never when 
they have a certain prospect of repudiation ahead. 
Why, your friends will not let you keep your promise 
if you would, if you wait to consult them.” 
“They will, to save Lionel.” 
** Permit me to doubt, and permit me to say I will 
trust neither them nor you.” 
Seymour’s tone was resolute, and even insolent; 
and Isabella, unaccustomed to be so addressed, 
gathered firmness from pride. 
‘Captain Seymour,” she said, ‘I cannot marry 
you so hastily without the knowledge of my friends. 
They will not refuse their consent when they know 
that Lionel’s life depends on it.” 
‘What! they will not refuse, when you do? Blood 
is thicker than water, they say, but this does not look 
like it. Come! once for all. Yes,or no? There is 
no middle course, and no time to be lost in silly 
scruples.”’ 
Isabella did not answer. Several minutes passed 
in utter silence. Captain Seymour walked up and 
down the room. His whole manner gave evidence of 
a keen anxiety and impatience, that he tried to sup- 
press, but which plainly showed that Isabella’s an- 
swer was of vital consequence tohim. Aclock struck. 
Seymour stopped. 
** Good-day, madam,” he said. “ You are not your 
brother’s keeper. My heart is not softer than a wo- 
man’s. I am sorry for Lionel—bat you can hardly 
expect me to love him more than you do.” 
Seymour walked towards the door. 
“Your mind is made up, is it?” he said. 
Isabella made some faint reply, that did not reach 
his ears, and he returned. 
**I would die to save Lionel,” she said, “if dying 
would save him; and if only this will save him, I 
will—I will do this. I will do as you—as you direct.” 





Bell, I would not ask you, if it were anything very 


Captain Seymour’s manner changed again. 
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“Then you must come with me,” he said. “I 
might trust you, after your word is given, but I can- 
not trust your guardians. Besides, you will want to 
see Lionel, will you not? I thought so. After you 
are my wife, you may return, if you will. Forgive 
me, Isabella, if 1 have been rough or harsh. Was it 
not enough to make me 80, to see that you almost 
prefer death and shame tome? Do you understand 
me? We must go at once.” 

**T will be ready in five minutes.” 

** And remember—not a word. Not a sign to any 
one. The police are on the watch for Lionel, anda 
breath may betray him.” 

Isabella did not need any additional warning. She 
Was as eager to escape notice and comment as Sey- 
mour could desire. Never in all her life had she put 
on her walking-dress with such speed, and it was 
literally scarcely more than five minutes before she 

' rejoined Seymour, who was waiting for her with the 
same impatience that he had shown before. He had 
his watch in his hand, when she entered again. He 
put it up, and came to meet her. 

“So ” he said, “the agony is over. Do not look so 

_ Woe-begone. I tell you, my wooing shall be your 
worst experience of me, and so you have the advan- 
tage of most brides, whatever you may believe now.” 

“They will see us going out together,” said 
Isabella. 

That is no matter. Come. There is no one who 
has any authority to stop you.” 

Isabella said no more, but silently accompanied 
him. Ata few steps from the house, they were met 
by Captain Seymour’s phaeton. The groom stopped, 
and Seymour handed Isabella in, took his seat beside 
her, and drove away, fullowed by the eyes of Richard 
Hammond, who had seen the whole proceeding. On 
learning, from his mother, that Isabella remained at 
home, he had found it imperatively necessary to 
come home during the morning, and had approached 
in time to see Isabella with Captain Seymour. Or 
course, he thought that Isabella had been guilty of 
levity and deceit. He stood still for a moment, and 
then turned on his steps, and went slowly to the 
place whence he came. He suspected nothing but 
what appeared to be designed—a drive with Captain 
Seymour—and he had no reason to think that Sey- 
mour had any immediate designs on Isabella, or else 
he might have thought it best to keep some guard 
over her. 

‘She might have owned she preferred him,” said 
Richard to himself. “1 have no warrant to inter- 
fere. She need not have made it a clandestine mat- 
ter. I willspeak to Lionel to-morrow; if they are 
engaged, he knows it, probably.” 

For Richard knew nothing yet of Lionel’s position. 
He went upon his way, rather dejected, indeed, but 
not at all anxious, and supposing that Isabella would 
be safe at home long before Mrs. Hammond returned. 
Richard’s business took him out of New York, and 
into New Jersey, and he delayed no longer entering 
upon it. In half an hour he had left the city. 





Four hours afterwards, while Richard was in 
earnest conversation with the men with whom his 
business lay, a telegraphic despatch was handed to 
him. 

“From New York?” said one of the party; for 
they all, Richard included, took it for granted it con- 
cerned the business in hand. 

“From New York,” said Richard, opening it. He 
read these words: ‘‘Come back to New York. Isa- 
bella Carrington is in danger.” Richard was nat- 
urally surprised, but he was not of a temperament 
easily thrown off of its balance. He explained that 
the despatch was private, and then began to consider 
how he should regard it, and, with very little delay, 
concluded to act upon it. His business here could 
easily be completed before a train for New York 
started; and, in case any wittily disposed person had 
played a practical joke upon him, the little incon- 
venience would be quite compensated by the dis- 
covery that Isabella Carrington was not in danger. 
So, explaining that he had to return, he hurried 
through all the details of his business, hurried to the 
station, and was on his way to New York as promptly 
as the most chivalric knight of old could have 
buckled on his armor, and mounted his barbed steed, 
in defence of his lady-love. It was a terribly vague 
hint, if it were true. What danger? How was he to 
save her? When, after an interminable time, he 
reached the door of his mother’s house, even his 
presence of mind so far failed him that he addressed 
the man who opened the door with the abrupt 
question: 

** Is Isabella come home yet?” 

‘No sir,” said the man, with a curivus look at his 
young master. “She sent word back to Mrs. Pen- 
rose that after all she would go up to Albany. Sol 
understood, sir, at least.”’. 

O, very well,” said Richard, and went into the 
house; but it was not well at all, he knew. Isabella 
had not gone up to Albany, he knew. She was with 
Captain Seymour. There lay the danger. But if 
Isabella were resolved to marry Seymour—well, if 
she should marry him, at least he would trace her. 
He went out again. He had in his mind a certain 
detective, whose shrewdness he had had occasion to 
notice several times, and who had been, in a manner, 
a retainer of the late Mr. Hammond. To the fact 
that this man’s lawful inherited name was Higgin- 
botham, may be traced a preference of his for using, 
on every pretext, any other surname he could think 
of rather than his own. But his true name was 
Christopher Higginbotham. Fortunately, he was in 
a state of ignoble leisure, and wholly at Richard’s 
service. Richard stated his case as concisely as pos- 








sible. Mr. Higginbotham’s method of proceeding 
was not promising at first. He sat in silence, and 
Richard supposed his brain was working actively. 
Then he spoke. 

‘There don’t seem to be the least thing to go 
upon.” Richard locked disappointed. ‘ Last seen 
with Captain Hamilton Seymour, you say. Captain 
Hamilton Seymour is a friend of young Mr. Carring- 
ton. Dvesn’t young Mr. Carrington know?” 

** T haven’t seen him; he isn’t at home.” 

“They say he shot Bill Gore,” said Mr. Higgin- 
botham, conversationally. Richard had not heard 
this news, singularly, and Mr. Higginbotham spoke 
of it more at length, without, however, alluding to 
Lionel's arrest, aud speaking of Bill’s death as being 
only expected After that, he suddenly said ‘‘ Good- 
night,” adding that he would bring what news he 
could, as soon as he could. 

However interesting it might be to follow Mr. 
Higginbotham, space will not admit, and we must 
confine ourselves to results. The first news that Mr. 
Higginbotham sent to Richard was that the message 
was sent by Annie Gore, but that she knew no more 
than that she had seen Isabella with Captain Sey- 
mour, under circumstances that left her no room for 
doubting that an elopement was intended. Her mo- 
tive for interfering was that Isabella was Lionel’s 
sister, and that Captain Seymour was a villain. She 
had not seen Lionel since the night before, nor Bill; 
but Bill had sent her word he was not much hurt, 
and that she must stay at home until he returned, 
and that she bad been kept in the house, but had 
managed to get out a little while. 

This did not help Richard much, and he began to 
think that he had greatly overrated Cbristopher’s 
powers. But here he was mistaken; for Christopher, 
in pursuit of a clue he had obtained, had made his 
way to a secluded retreat, which Seymour had 
visited that day, and bere, to his surprise, he was 
assured, by a faithful janitor, especially bribed, that 
he was yet. The place where he was said to be was 
a@room at the top of the house, very carefully shut 
off from the rest of the house, and apparently un- 
tenanted, for no one answered nor opened to the 
repeated summons. So the door was broken open, 
and Christopher advanced into the strongly guarded 
precincts. He found one man in the room, and it 
was not Captain Seymour, although he wore a suit 
of Seymour’s clothes. It was the murdered Bill 
Gore, apparently strong and sound, and with all the 
comforts of mortal life around him, and also more of 
the odor of brandy and cigars than is generally sup- 
posed to accompany a disembodied spirit. His atti- 
tude, as first seen, was rather defiant, but he laid 
that aside, on recognizing his visitor, and said, rather 
confusedly : 

* Halloo, Chris! What’s up?” 

A more than human intelligence, for a short space, 
gleamed through Christopher’s features, and then he 
answered, dryly: 

** You’ve resurrected mightyeasy. There aint any 
signs of the day of judgment round New York. If 
you’re dead, why don’t you act accordingly? and if 
you aint, what made you scare your sister so. last 
night, eh?” 

Bill did not answer. He only looked at Christopher, 
with an odd expression, half-humorous and half- 
defiant. 

** I’m sorry to have to do it, Bill,” said Christopher, 
* but I must arrest you.” 

“Me!” said Bill. ‘‘ What do you want to arrest 
me for?”* 

“For murdering Mr. Lionel Carrington,” said 
Christopher. : 

This, by the way, was a mere invention, struck out 
by Mr. Higginbotham in the heat of debate. 

** By Heaven!” said Bill; ‘“‘ he aint dead no more’n 
you or I be.” 

** Well, then, where is he?” 

*“‘ Hanged if 7 know!” 

“Come! you know well enough.” 

**T don’t,” said Bill. 

“ Well, then, where is Captain Seymour, eh?” 

**T don’t know that, either,” said Bill. 

‘¢ Bill, you know you lie,” said Christopher, in a 
friendly but argumentative voice. ‘‘ You and he 
are carrying on some kind of game, and I want to 
know what it is.” 

“I don’t know anything more about him than any 
one else does,” said Bill. Mr. Higginbotham re- 
mained incredulous. ‘So help me my God, Chris- 
topher,” said Bill, piously holding up his right hand, 
‘sand I’ll put my money up atop of it, I don’t 
know—” 

‘Now I am sure you know,” said Mr. Higgin- 
botham, breaking in to forestall any possible perjury. 
“Come! you give him up, and it will be all the 
easier for you. He aint asafe man to know. You 
don’t know what I know about him.” 

“Well,” said Bill, ‘‘I don’t want to know any 
more of him than I do.” 

‘Til tell you a trifle more,” said Christopher. 
“ He is one of the greatest forgers in Europe, and his 
letters of introduction here were forged, what wasn’t 
stolen, and his letters of credit were forged, and he 
has been forging here in New York, and there’s an 
English police-officer here after him, and he’s just on 
the wing now—and if you know anything about him, 
you had better speak out. 1f you do, any little mis- 
take of yours will be overlooked.” 

Bill solemnly apostrophized the infernal regions, 
and then added: 

“You don’t mean that? Then I can’t afford to 
stand by him any longer. I have a character to 
maintain.” 

“So you have, Bill, and a devilish bad character, 








too. But make haste, for 1 mean to be the man to 
get the reward. Where is he?” 

“I expect he is getting married to Miss Bell Car- 
rington just about now,” said Bill. 

“I daresay; but where? and what have you to do 
with it? I’m bound to stop that marriage, if I can.” 

Bill, after some further hesitation, and some 
threatening and bribing from Christopher, seemed to 
come to a decision. 

**] don’t think he has acted honorable by me,” he 
said. ‘“ When I deal with a man, I always act on the 
square—” here Bill, seeing some signs of disagree- 
ment in Christopher’s face, stopped, coughed and 
added—“ unless it’s otherwise provided, somehow. 
He didn’t let me know there was such a chance 
against him as there was. And now it seems to me 
like as not he means to skedaddle, and leave me out 
of pocket by the business, by the time l’ve lost, to 
say nothing of other things. You see, Chris, when 
Captain Seymour first came round town, I thought 
he put on too many airs for a foreigner, especially an 
Englishman; and so 1 put on airs to him, and we 
rather collided once or twice. The consequence 
wasn’t just what I expected—he licked me in a mill, 
bluffed me at pcker, and got ahead of me on a horse- 
trade—and so I began to respecthim. So we knocked 
up a little system of accommodation. We was ac- 
commodating ourselves mutually out of Line Car- 
rington, when the captain began to talk as if he 
wasn’t used well. He said it was an unfair advan- 
tage to bring on my sister Annie—and there wasa 
kind of hitch for some time. At last Seymour said 
to me that if I’d help him to marry Isabella Carring- 
ton, he would let Lionel marry Annie; ‘ for,’ he said, 
‘it’s just as I please about that.’ So he fixed up a 
little plan. 1 didn’t know he really meant it, but he 
did. He arranged it all—how 1 was tu bully Lionel 
about Annie; and how he would spudge Line up tu 
shuot me; and how I was to sham dead, with a 
bladder full of blood; and bow he would tix up some 
black lead bullets, and scare Line half out of his wits 
with a bogus police-ofticer and a bogus warrant, and 
then go and scare the young woman into marrying 
him at once, by telling her nobody but him could 
heip it, it Lionel were hung for murdering me. I 
didn’t like to take the trouble; but the captain owes 
me a little money, and he said he couldn’t pay it un- 
less be married a rich wife, or done something of the 
kind. Sol went in, and we acted it out in firstrate 
style.” 

Bill related this story with an air of more relish for 
its roguery than any sense of the least moral ob- 
liquity appearing. 

‘¢ Well,” said Christopher, “you and Captain Sey- 
mour are a nice pair of rascals, and I think Mr. Car- 
rington was as great a fool as you are rascals.” 

** He just is,” said Bill; ‘‘ that’s the art in it. Ifhe 
hadn’t been easy worked upon, the captain wouldn’t 
have tried it. And I guess the girl aint much 
brighter than Lionel, He managed it so no one else 
could look into it until the thing was over. Trust 
him to look out sharp. But then, you see, Chris, 
there’s no harm done to any one—uat least, 1 didn’t 
mean any—lI believe it has all been done. I know it 
was about Lionel; of course I don’t know about the 
rest—and I’!l tell you where to find him.” 

‘* Tell me where to find Seymour; you are spin- 
ning out the time.” 

**1 can’t tell you that, for he may be a hundred 
miles away; but he was going to take Miss Carring- 
ton out to the Hermitage, where they know him, 
and he can do pretty much as he pleases. He was 
here to-day, and went out in the dress I came here 
in.” 

After a few more details, Christopher made up his 
mind to send for Richard Hammond; and, having 
done so, and Richard arriving, he told him what he 
had learned. Kichard’s emotion, on hearing the 
plot against Isabella, and the true character of the 
man in whose hands she was, and his despair of being 
in time to rescue her, may be imagined: and also 
may be imagined the feelings with which Lionel 
learned that he was not a murderer, and that his 
friend was a criminal, and tugitive from justice. On 
the first mention of the Hermitage, Christopher had 
sent trustworthy aids in that direction, but had 
decreed that Bill Gore and Lionel should both accom- 
pany himself and Richard thither, that further doubt 
and falsification might be prevented, and Isabella 
convinced that she had no cause to fear for Lionel. 

“Don’t be afraid,” said Christopher, consolingly. 
“Now I’ve got on his track, I wont be thrown off. 
Think of him sending his trotters out clean the other 
way, and me being tool enough to think he must be 
behind them!” 

Mr. Higginbotham beguiled the way out to the 
Hermitage, by a briet sketch of Captain Seymour’s 
history. It appeared that he was not altogether 
acting an assumed character, having really been the 
adopted son and supposed heir of a rich English 
baronet, who had a large personal fortune, and some 
estates at his own disposal. Late in life, however, 
the baronet married, and, dying soon after, left his 
former favurite on!y a very small legacy, coupled by 
a short clause, alleging that ingratitude and ill con- 
duct were the cause. It was true that the young 
man had not been much better in respect of conduct 
than bis respected benefactor, but it was generally 
regarded as an insuflicient reason, and the young 
man’s case pronounced a hard one. He did not 
accept his disappointment resignedly, and, after 
passing through various phases, had at last been 
obliged to escape from Europe, ingeniously covering 
his flight, and landing in New York with a borrowed 
name, supported by so many plausible inventions, 
that no one suspected him. His financial irregulari- 





ties on the other side of the Atlantic had not been 
fairly traced to him, nor he to America juntil after 
sone time, and he had lived very much at bis ease, 
though, no doubt, in a continual readiness to take 
flight on the slightest alarm. 

All the little traits of inventive villany, which 
Captain Seymour had shown, and which Mr. Higgin- 
bothain recapitulated, so far as he knew them, did 
not much tend to soothe Richard’s apprehensions, 
As Christopher confessed, atter having kept a watch 
on Seymour ever since he was suspected of being the 
missirg criminal, he had been fairly thrown off the 
scent on this last day—and how could Richard be 
sure that they were on his track now? 





Captain Seymour had, indeed, taken unusual pre- 
cautions in his motions after he bad succeeded in 
persuading Isabella to acconipany him. He ascribed 
them all to his anxiety for Lionel, and Isabella sub- 
mitted passively, especially after she had seen her 
brother, for this Seymour had thought desirable, in 
order to produce a strong effect on her by hearing 
Lionel speak of his position. He knew that there 
was a certain tone given by entire belief in one’s 
statements, which he modestly feared he might fail 
in, with all his powers. He did nut know that he 
was yet an object of peculiar interest to gentienien of 
Christopher’s profession; but he bad become anxious 
to leave New York, and hail been delaying to secure 
Isabella’s fortune, meaning then to make terms from 
the advantageous position of a capitalist. As it 

h 1, this precipitated bis tate; fur unless Rich- 
ard had called Christopher’s attention to him on that 
day, he would have been lett to the surveillance of 
the detective, whom he had outwitted. 

Briefly, the precautions taken by Seymour to en- 
sure against Isabella’s friends discovering her, and 
disturbing a scheme whose whole success depended 
on rapid execution and the absence of close and cool 
investigation, had so far answered a double purpose, 
and the deluded detective was on the track of a tulse 
Seymour. 

Isabella had been taken to the Hermitage, and 
had been left there by Seymour, while he completed 
his arrangements. She had never known trouble 
before, and now she felt as if she should never know 
a t’s happi again, nor long endure to feel 
her present sorrow. She was recalled from a half- 
stupor by Seymour’s entrance. 

“Come,” he said, ‘all is ready now. I did not 
mean to leave you so long alone, but I could not 
avoid it. We are a dismal bridal-party; but never 
iwnind—it will look brighter to-morrow.” 

Isabella did not believe it, but she did not speak, 
but allowed Seymour to draw her hand under his 
arm, and conduct her into the adjoining room, where 
the justice of the peace, whom Captain Seymour had 
brought to marry them, was waiting. Of the views 
of this functionary in regard to the present official 
duty, nothing more need be said than that he was 
ready to perform it, without asking any questions 
beyond it. 

Two minutes more, and Isabella would have been 
Seymour’s wife. But an unexpected witness arrived. 
Isabella, with a faint cry, sprang from Seymour's 
side. 

*O Richard, Richard!” she said. 

‘*Am 1 too late?” asked Richard. ‘Are you 
married?” 

‘“*No,” answered Isabella; and at the same mo- 
ment Seymour demanded: 

** What right have you to interfere? You marry 
me of your own free will, Isabella. Tell him so.” 

‘She does not.” 

* Yes, yes, I do,” said Isabella, ‘I must—” 

She tried to obey Seymour’s offer to take her from 
Richard, but he held her firmly. 

“Look to yourself, Philip Jermyn,” he said. 
‘* Escape if you can, but do not speak another word 
to this lady, nor to we.” 

* Aha!” said Seymour, with something between a 
laugh and asnarl. ‘Are the Philistines upon me? 
But Hamilton Seymour or Philip Jermyn—and | 
have as good a right to the one name as the other— 
or by whatever name, or the devil himself, she shall 
Marry me. Isabella, come with me.” 

**T must go,” wuttered Isabella; ‘‘ you do not 
know—” 

‘*] know you have been deceived by an infamous 
plot,” said Richard. 

“Under the circumstances,” pronounced the jus- 
tice of the peace, ‘‘ 1 decline any further steps in this 
matter.” 

** Wite or no wife, you shall come,” said Seymour, 
for he may as well be still called so. 

“I tell you, Isabella,” said Richard, ‘ Lionel is 
safe, and the man he thought he killed is alive.” 

* And I tell you, Isabella,” said Seymour, ‘ that 
Lionel is not safe, and that Richard Hammond would 
tell any lic to keep you from marrying me. Come!” 

* Not so fast, captain,” said a voice from the door, 
which opened wide at the moment, and revealed the 
shapg of Mr. Higginbotham, who held Bill Gure by 
the arm, while Lionel hastened to add his assuranc 8 
to Richard’s that he was safe. ‘This is the dead | 
man, niiss,” continued Curistopher—* this one.” 

Isabella may have been more satisfied by Chris- 
topher’s assurance than by any other, or she may not | 
have heard it; for Richard ended the controversy, 48 | 
soon as his companion’s appearance satistied him 
that Seymour was completely in the toils, by almust 
carrying her into the next room. 

“You had best give up quietly, captain,” said 
Christopher. ‘Fighting will only make matters 
worse.” 

Seymour made no answer, but to draw a revolver. 
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“Now come on!” he said,in a quick but bitter 
tone. 

“0, what’s the use?” urged Christopher. ‘ You 
can't escape. You can’t kill us ali, and you will not 
be a single ioty better off.” 

Seymour made no answer. 

“Two can play at that game, you know,” said 
Christopher. “I might say if you didn’t lay that 
revolver down in three minutes, all of us would fire 
on you. Don’t you see the odds is plain against 
you?” 

“Fire then!” said Seymour, with a’curse; and, as 
he spoke, he fired himself. 

Christopher and his followers did not use their 
pistola, but made a simultaneous rush upon him, and 
overpowered him with nambers. His shot took effect 
upon Bill Gore, no one else receiving any is jury from 
the discharge of the other barrels. 

“No sham this time,” said Bill, sinking upon his 
knees, with something like a laugh, and falling at 
the very feet of Lionel Carrington, who had come to 
close the door of the room, that Isabella should not 
see the scene within as she passed down stairs. “Is 
that you, Mr. Carrington? 1 am fixed this time, 
sure. I’m sorry I played that trick on you—Take 
care of Annie—wont you? She is a good girl—she 
never had a word to say to any man but you—and 
wouldn’t—and—she will be all alone now.” 

‘I will—I will take care of her, Bill, and I forgive 
you, with all my heart, for anvthing you’ve done to 
me; but it isn’t so bad with you as you think.” 

“ Yes—it is—and a man can die but once—as well 
now—asever. I—” 

Bill’s voice failed, and he fainted from loss of blood, 
though not yet actually dead. 

Seymour was by this time secured, and his captors 
were conducting him from the room. As he passed 
the body of his late accomplice, he made a slight 
pause, and the dogged sullenness that had settled on 


- his face gave way to a ferocious smile. 


“So you've got it,” he said. ‘So much for killing 
me.” And he gave the body a kick. He was drawn 
away from it. 

“Come,” said Christopher, austerely; ‘don’t act 
like that, if you are mad. I thought you was more 
of a man.”’ 

“Aman!” cried Seymour. “I might have been 
a man yet, if he hadn’t turned informer; now I never 
shall be.” 

The prisoner never gave one glance at Lionel, 
though he passed close by him, and Lionel never saw 
him again. There was a little question between 
England and America as to which had the best right 
to punish Jermyn for his misdeeds, which the 
mother-country generously allowed to remain in 
abeyance while he served out aterm in Sing Sing, 
perhaps with a view to counteract the preponderance 
of the plebeian element among the representatives of 
Great Britain in America. 

Richard Hammond, after placing Isabella in a car- 
riage, came back to look for Lionel. Lionel declined 
to accompany them. 

“T must see that this man is properly cared for 
just now,” he said, “and I must take the news of 
his death, if he dies, to his sister. Take Bell home, 
and don’t trouble yourself about me.” 

With this answer Richard was obliged to be con- 
tent. He took Isabella home, and I believe did not 
attempt, at any time thereafter, to address her “ as a 
sister.” At any rate, it was not more than three 
months afterwards that she was generally addressed 
as Mrs. Hammond. 

Bill Gore linzered a few days, but only a few days. 
It was literally true that her brother’s death left 
Annie alone, for she had no other living relative, that 
she knew of; but she was not left destitute, being the 
legal heir of all the accumulations of Bill’s life, which 
were not inconsiderable. With this addition to her 
personal attractions, Annie had several offers of 
marriage from various gentlemen of the late Mr. 
Gore’s standing and others, whom she refused un- 
conditionally, being debarred from any other course 
from the fact that she had become Lionel Carring- 
ton’s wife, privately, before her brother’s death. 
Lionel never had any cause to repent of his marriage, 
and Mrs. Carrington, when she had been educated 
and accomplished, was, by some (not by Richard), 
thought superior to Mrs. Richard Hammond in other 
respects than beauty and force of character, in which 
she unquestionably excelled. 
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DIED WITH HIS SECRET. 

A story is told of Fauntleroy’s last moments, 
which does not redound to the credit of all his 
friends. Among the delicacies he was in the habit 
of giving at his table was some remarkably fine 
Lunel, imported by himself, and kept to hin:self so 
far that he never put any of his friends on the scent 
of it. The day before his execution, some of his 
oldest friends came to take leave of him, and one 
outstayed the rest. 

“ Fauntleroy,” said this last visitor, with due 
solemnity, “ we have tried all means to save you; we 
have done everything in our power, but all in vain, 
and we have only to take leave of you forever. Con- 
sider the position in which you stand. The dread 
veil of life is about to be withdrawn. You are on 
the brink of that chasm which separates time from 
cternity. 1f there is anything you leave unsaid in 
this world, you will have no chance of saying it 
then. Is there nothing you have to say to us? Do 
you not think you owe us some return for our 


exertions? It willsoon be too late. Tell us where | 
you get that Lunel.” But Fauntleroy was resolute; | 


he died, and made no sign. 





AMONG RUSSIAN PEASANTS. 


THE chief personage in a Russian household is the 
Dvornik, or porter, who is generally a sort of super- 
intendent-general of the establishment. He has no 
particular duty himself; but nothing can be done 
with or about the house without his sanction 
and approval. He is, in many respects, indepen- 
dent of his employer, and treats him habitually 
with rather a distant kind of courtesy, as if he be- 
longed to a class whose characters were peculiarly 
open to suspicion. 1t is not surprising that he should 
take this somewhat distorted and unusual view of 
lite, for he is a member of the only protession recog- 
nized in Russia which is not, in seme degree, a sham 
and a delusion. A Dvornik is entrusted with real 
responsibilities, which be would tind it extremely in- 
convenient and painful to neglect. He is under the 
direct control and superinteudence of the police. He 
is bound to see that the street in front of his house is 
not blocked up or encumbered so as to impede the 
local traffic. The observance of various sanitary 
regulations is committed to him. He is bound to 
give immediate notice in case of fire, or anything 
wrong with the sewers, the gas, or the water of the 
house in his keeping. He must scatter sand or ashes 
over the pavement when it is rendered slippery by 
the frost; and he must sweep away the snow as it 
falls, to prevent accumulations. If he disobeys any 
of these injunctions, he is requested to have an in- 
terview with the nearest policeman in authority, 
and he is mulcted without mercy, and often severely 
beaten. In consequence of the peculiar po ition 
which they occupy, the Dvorniks have become a very 
noticeable body of men. It is said that they are all 
in the pay of the secret police, and that they supply 
evidence which now and then sends a person sus- 
pected of advanced political opinions to Siberia; but 
then, any Russian will do that, gentle or simple, 
with pay or without pay, so that the Dvorniks must 
not be judged harshly merely for sharing the degra- 
dation of the rest of their countrymen, after so many 
generations of despotism and abuseof power. Apart, 
therefore, from the trifling national incident in their 
biographies that they are all spies, the Dvorniks may 
be considered as a highly respectable nity. 
They are generally men of amazing strength, and 
many of them are extremely handsome. The Rus- 
sian who is born in some of the central provinces of 
the empire is a very different man to the Calmuck or 
the Tartar; and the expression of his countenance is 
mach more frank and pleasant. He is apt to have a 
long golden-colored beard, a straight nose, and clear 
blue eyes, well opened. His complexion is fresh and 
healthy, and his constitution extraordinarily hardy. 
Cold and heat seem to have no effect on him what- 
ever. His sole remedy for sickness is to go and bake 
himself in a hot-air bath for an hour or two, and 
then take a roll in the snow, or plunge into cold 
water. The diet upon which he supports his massive 
and powerful frame is wonderfully frugal. He eats 
a prodigious quantity of black bread, but rarely takes 
anything else besides a water-melon and a few 
onions, or some hot cabbage-water. As long as he 
can manage to keep from drink, he is a faithful, pru- 
dent, well-behaved fellow; but drunkenness being 
the only enjoyment of which he has any knowledge 
or appreciation, he can seldom resist an opportunity 
of indulgence. The best thing his employer can then 
do is to take no notice, and the Dvornik will probably 
retire to some hole among the firewood or the coals, 
only known to himself, and there sleep off his 
debauch. . 

The power of work in these men, when sober, is 
perfectly marvellous, and fully compensates for the 
holidays they take when overcome by tipsiness. 
Thus, a man who has been overlooking the discharge 
of wood-wagons from sunrise to sunset, will begin 
immediately afterwards to see that lumps of tallow 
of the requisite size are placed in the right number 
of lamps for any of the numerous illuminations 
ordered by the police on public occasions. He will 
attend to the orderly arrival and departure of car- 
riages, if his employer chances to give a ball; and he 
will be ready in the smallest hours of the morning to 
open the great gates for the guests, and then to stand 
watchful and alert over other wood-wagons the next 
day, besides performing his ordinary work. The pay 
he gets for all this is ridiculously small. Dvorniks 
will often be found ready to give their services only 
for shelter for themselves and their families. It is 
not altogether even a bad speculation for them to do 
so. Russian houses are very large, and lodgings in 
them are usually let in flats or sections of flats; so 
that, owing to this arrangement, the same house has 
frequently a considerable number of tenants. Now, 
as these tenants daily require some little service from 
the Dvornik, it is natural that they should be ready 
to oblige him in turn; and, as be has the rare quality 
of trustworthiness, he contrives to turn it to good 
account by obtaining supplementary employment for 
his tamily among the lodgers. Thus, his wife is 
frequently a washerwoman, his daughters ladies’ 
maids, and bis sons, if not pressed for the army, con- 
trive to make a very good living out of occasional 
jobs about the house; or one is a coachman, another 
butler, and a third valet. Perhaps the highest 
wages received by a Dvornik, exclusive of such per- 
quisites, are about thirty shillings a month. Smail 
as this sum seems to us in America, it is sufficient 
for all the usual wants of a Russian emancipated 
serf. Tbe Dvornik seldom or never quits the prem- 
ises he governs; he wears the same color!ess durable 
clothing all the year round, and has no apiusements 
whatcver which cost money. Indeed, it is very 








tatious Russians do not, as a rule, maintain splendid 
menials, On great occasions of state and ceremony, 
indeed, they thrust everybody they can catch into 
tine liveries, and very funny they look in plush and 
profuse embroideries; but generally a nobleman may 
have a hundred servants, all equally ragged and dis- 
reputable. Directly the grand occasion, whatever it 
may be, has passed, the fine liveries are all taken off, 
and frequently forgotten for a generation in some 
lumber-room. Meanwhile everybody about the 
place dresses in such motley garments as they may 
have chanced to pick up. 

Next in importance to the Dvornik comes the 
coachman of a Russian household. He is usually 
chosen for his fatness and the length of his beard. 
These seem curious reasons for choosing a coachman 
in a country where coach-boxes are smaller than 
anywhere else in the world; but whereas the average 
breadth of a Russian coach-box is scarcely more than 
twelve inches at the outside, the average breadth of 
« Russian coachman is a very different affair. None 
but Dutchmen of the most orthodox proportions can 
be compared with them in majesty of aspect when 
viewed from behind. Their general rotundity is 
something quite admirable; and as they are clothed 
in long cloth gowns, reaching from their beards to 
their heels, they appear to be of nearly the same size 
all the way down, like enormous animated polonies 
ofa dlue color. They are not, however, of precisely 
the same size, owing to a curious practice which they 
have of covering the back part of their gowns, below 
the waist, with pipes like those of an organ, filled 
with horsehair, which act like the ronghings or pro- 
jections made in a horse-shoe for frosty weather, and 
enable them to sit securely on their little coach- 
boxes, and takea firm grip of them by the ridges 
artificially made in their garment especially for that 
purpose. Servants were always so plentiful in Rus- 
sia previous to the emancipation of the serfs, that 
their duties came to be subdivided in a manner un- 
known in countries where labor is free to command 
its fair value in wages. The overgrown and disor- 
derly establishment of a Boyard costs him really far 
more than the few well-trained and busy servants 
who are found sufficient for all the reasonable wants 
of the most opulent families in civilized countries; 
but as there was no visible outlay of money to pay 
the horde of half-dressed and useless people who 
prowled about houses in Russia, they were multiplied 
infinitely. No landowner ever seemed to consider 
that by maintaining a number of lazy people in idle- 
ness at his house, he took away an equal number of 
stout arms from reproductive labor in a thinly inhab- 
ited country, and that it was partly from this cause 
that so many of his fields remained untilled. The 
spirit of sober calculation and forethought is of all 
mental qualities that which is most wanted in Rus- 
sia, and must seldom found. 

A coachman, in his way, is as much a despot as 
the Dvornik. As long as he does not transgress any 
of the sanitary regulations under control of the latter, 
he is supreme over the coach-bouse and stabling. 
The value of the property thus entrusted to him is 
very large; and drunkenness is so very general a 
quality among Russian servants, that the few coach- 
men who will either consent to remain permanently 
sober, or who may be relied upon only to get drunk 
at certain fixed periods, stipulated and understood 
beforehand—such as the principal festivals and 
Saints’ days of the Church, Sundays, and generally 
when there is anything particular for them to do— 
such treasures command almost any wages they like 
toask. Their demands are as exorbitant as those of 
accomplished French cooks, and they are quite as 
wayward and capricious. They expect everything to 
be done for them, and even to be lifted upon the 
coach-box by obsequious underlings. Once there, 
they will consent to drive; and they drive at such a 
pace and in such a manner that the soundest horses 
are usually crippled in a few days by their treatment. 
Indeed, a Russian gentleman’s horse, free from blem- 
ishes, caused by brutal over-driving and rough treat- 
ment, is never seen. The coachman being lifted on 
his box, and fixed securely between the ridges in the 
skirt of his gown, seizes one of the reins in each fat, 
clumsy, awkward hand. The ends of these reins are 
nsually covered with red or yellow silk, to give him 
a firmer grip of them. He commences his business 
by crawling along at a foot-pace, till he hears some 
carriage behind him, and then it becomes his main 
object in life not to allow that carriage to get in front. 
Those who have lived in Russia will perfectly under- 
stand the practical value of these effurts. When 
roads are a foot deep in dust during thesummer, and 
slush during the winter, it is a doleful method of per- 
forming a journey, to do so behind another carriage. 
The immense cloud raised by a pair of horses and 
tour wheels, will darken the air on the sunniest day 
like a thick fog, extending for fifty yards on all sides 
of them. No sooner, therefore, does the coachman 
hear the sound of distant wheels, than he pricks up 
his ears, and gathers his reins. Then he calculates 
the distance between him and the carriage behind, 
with pains-taking accuracy, slackening his own pace 
to quite acrawl. The enemy, or hinder carriage and 
its occupants, deceived by these appearances, prob- 
ably make a rush to get past, and come up at a 
furious pace for that purpose. But just as they get 
within dust range, the torpid mass in front shoots off 
like a steam-engine. A few deep curses, a blinding 
cloud shutting out the sun, moon and stars, and all 
nature from them, and behold they are converted 
into so many millers, with respect to their personal 
appearance. Then begins a misery long drawn out, 
which quite puts an end toall the pleasure of their 





observable that the establishments of the most osten- 


If they pull up to let the carriage ahead of them 
have a fair start, no sooner has the dust-cloud sub- 
sided, or been blown away, than they observe that 
the accursed thing, having utterly discomfited them, 
has pulled up also, and there it is creeping along the 
road as before. The moment they quicken their 
pace the same tactics are resumed as on the former 
occasion; and whereas the party in front are enjoy- 
ing all the delights of a summer afternoon in a com- 
modious equipage, those behind feel all the time as 
if they were floundering about in a dust-bin. A pair 
of first-class Orloff trotters in the hands of an expe- 
rienced coachman will keep the road in this way 
against all comers; and hence both man and horses 
command an extraordinary price, every comfort and 
luxury derived trom carriage exercise depending up- 
onthem. A fleet trotter will often fetch as much as 
eight hundred guineas, and his value is so largely 
increased if a suitable match can be found, thata 
pair of unusual excellence have been sold for twenty 
thousand roubles, or three thousand pounds; a much 
higher price than can be obtained for the finest car- 
riage horses in England. It is moreover a well- 
known fact that one coachman can get very much 
greater speed than another out of the same horses, 
The method of driving them more resembles the 
American than the English manner. The Orloff 
trotter is a large, heavy, clumsy beast, which re- 
quires to be pulled together, and which leans heavily 
against the bit when trotting. The tighter the reins 
are pulled, the faster be goes, and slackens his pace 
directly they are | i. The h usually 
takes a short punishing whip from under him, and 
flogs his cattle without stint or measure, at starting. 
Then he lets them go, and holds on to bis reins for 
dear life. The pace of some of these trotters, under 
the treatment mentioned, excels anything recorded 
of English horses. Tie tremendous rate of even 
twenty miles an hour has been repeatedly surpassed. 
But then these horses seldom go any distance. 

They are kept for weeks in hot stables, and fat- 
tened like pigs. They are never taken out for exer- 
cise, and seldom appear, except at races, or on parade 
occasions, fur more than an hour at atime. Russian 
coachmen have a curious habit of watering them be- 
fore they go to work; but it does not seem to inter- 
fere with their speed or endurance, although a dis- 
ease never seen in other countries appears to seize 
upon them if watered shortly after their return to 
the stable. A horse to which water has been incau- 
tiously given too soon after work is said to be 
“burnt,” and is subsequently taken with an inex- 
plicable illness beyond the reach of any known 
remedy. In a few days he begina to droop, and 
shows all the usual symptoms of internal mischief of 
the gravest character. Frequently he goes on from 
bad to worse, till glandular swellings ensue; these 
are followed by ulcers breaking out everywhere, and 
at last the animal dies in great torture. Sometimes 
the disease takes a different direction. The horse 
does not die, but he withers away. He loses strength 
and flesh; his appetite becomes feeble and capricious ; 
his crest sinks; his coat grows rough and staring, and 
he is never tit for steady work any more. A horse 
burnt in this way is often purchased, even by expe- 
rienced buyers, for one merely out of condition; but 
care and food are qiite lost upon the poor creature. 

As Russian coachmen are chosen for their fat per- 
sons and long beards, 80 Russian horses are often 
selected, where mere beauty is held worthy of con- 
sideration, for their size and the length of their tails. 
A Russian sledge well put together is the most pic- 
turesque equipage in the world. The horses are 
stallions, of immense size, with high crests, long 
manes, and tails that sweep the ground. Their har- 
ness is particularly elegant and pretty, leaving the 
noble muscular frame of the animal unencumbered 
and cempletely exposed. The horses look like th: se 
painted in Wouverman’s pictures, perfect mudels of 
strength and courage. 

Carriages are a much more essential part of a Rus- 
sian than of an English establishment. It is not 
quite orthodox for 4 Kussian magnate to be seen on 
foot at all; and the immense fur cloak or pelisse 
which ie is obliged by the rigor of his climate to wear 
for at least two-thirds of the year is little adapted 
for the freedom or even security of motion necessary 
for commodious pedestrian exercise. A boisterous 
north wind blowing against a knock-kneed gentle- 
man of dissipated habits, wrapped up in a bear-skin, 
and perched upon high-heeled boots, is an adversary 
it requires some courage to face; and not all the 
stratagems of the knock-kneed gentleman, such as 
turning bis flank to the enemy, and keeping as much 
as possible under shelter of streets and buildings, 
will prevent his being knocked over now and then, 
when incautiously turning the corner of a street. 
The process is very simple, and almost invariably the 
same. The wind strikes its victim and spins him 
round. Ina moment his legs become embarrassed 
in the skirts of his pelisse, and in the next the long 
cape of it is blown over bis head and blinds him. 
He looks 80 pitiable an object in this position that 
experience warns him to beware of exposing himself 
to such ignominy. And it thus happens that he lays 
out most of bis cash and credit in the purchase of 
nearly every description uf vehicle by which he may 
be spared the use of his legs. An Englishman of very 
moderate fortune, who proposed to settle in Russia, 
and desired to take a house upon lease, spoke to a 
native gentleman upon the subject. “I have a 
house at your disposal,” said the Buyard, with that 
ready kindness of manner which is so charming a 
feature of Russian society; ‘‘ bat I fear you could not 
live in it, for there is only room in the coach-hou:e 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE OLD WIFE. 


BY £. & BROWS. 
Come sit by my side a while, dear wife, 
In the twilight dim and gray, 
dust as we used to sit so off, 
In the years that have passed away. 


Pillow thy head upon a heart 
That has meant to be ever true; 
Whatever the faults of that heart may be, 
It never has strayed from yon. 


Do you remember, my own sweet wife, 
One morn in life's early spring, 

When Time, with his hour-glass hid from sight, 
Dropped gems from his jewelled wing? 


"Twas a happy morn—for I brought you, then, 
A loving and trusting bride, 

Here, to the very home and hearth 
Where we now sit side by side. 


Ah, many a change since then, dear wife, 
Has passed o'er our little world; 

Many a time has sorrow’s shaft 
At the core of our hearts been hurled. 


Rut the very things which then we thought 
Were bitter and hard to bear, 

Now seem like proofs which we cannot doubt, 
Of our Heavenly Father's care. 


There are graves which tell of precious forms, 
Who into Christ's arms were giren; 

Bat the mounds are only stepping-stones 
By which we may climb to heaven. 


What matters it, then, though life's golden dreams 
Have faded in mist away, 

Till we sit alone in the shadow of death, 
With locks that are thin and gray ? 


Thank God! we are rich in a trusting faith 
That reaches beyond this life: 

While you have the wealth of a loving heart, 
And I ofa precious wife. 


Together we climbed life's sunny hill, 
And stood on the rugged steep; 

Together we came down the shadowy slope, 
To the valley so dark and deep. 


But one thing more I would ask of Him, 
Who giveth all things in love,— 

That we together pass through the gate 
That leads to the world above. 


HILDA’S PLOT: 


—OR,— 





A TALE OF LOVE AND PASSION. 





BY EDGAR T. GORDON. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


AFTER TWELVE MONTHS. 


memory, 4 phantom, a shadow, “like as a dream 
when one awaketh.” 


educated, egotistical, weak, vain young Frenchman. 
He had read Tom Paine’s “‘ Rights of Man,” perhaps, 


philosophy in an ignorant spirit. 


journeyman shoemaker. Miserably poor was Paul, 


which believes in itself, and which refuses to learn 
anything. 

A little knowledge is dangerous. Paul, narrow- 
minded, wretchedly vain, somewhat headstrong, 
was, besides, extravagant. He liked the theatres. 
Upon these he spent recklessi!y. Likewise he squan- 
dered upon far more sinful pleasures. 

At last, Paul’s wardrobe was nearly all in pawn, 
and his landlady threatened to turn him out of the 


wages for a week. Things locked very dark. He 
could not ask his employer for another advance. 
Saying to his heart that self-preservation was his 
first duty, that circumstances were too many fur him, 


out, resolved to steal ten pounds. 

It was asweet May night when the Frenchman 
turned into the town, and found himself an item 
amid the surging humanity which filled the streets. 
Bright lamps, shops filled with showy wares—every 
goodly thing displayed to tempt him who had fol- 
jowed Iago’s advice, ‘Put money in thy puree.” 
Paul’s had rather been emptied of the few shillings 
which labor had brought to him, and yet Paul paused 
most before the windows where jewels sparkied. 
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He was very fond of goid chains, dlamond pins, 
and elegant watches. Had he been a rich young 
| man, he would have loaded himself with ornaments. 

As it was, he wore acopper chain and a pinchbeck 
| Ting, in wretched imitation and emalaticen of what 

he conid not get. Poor Paul! It was said of him 
| that his natural disposition was gentle, that he was 
| kind to children and animals, while to the world gen- 
| erally he was 80 amiable, so polite. 

Imagine a slight young man, pale, and with the 
| first down of a light-brown mustache upon bis lips, 
| smooth, boyish cheeks, fair bair, insignificant fea- 
| tures, rather narrow forehead, somewhat sensual 
| jaw—a short man, not more than five feet four anda 


years oli—a mere mean, paltry creature in appear- 


teel” classes wouki not have lewked at a second time, 


| towards another. 

Into an omnibus springs Panl—a twepenny ride 
from London bridge to the Elephant. Looking 
threugh a jeweller’s window, he had seen a man en- 
ter the shop. This man paid for a gold watch that 
had been cleaned. He held a red leather purse. 
From it Le took a ten-pound note, which he tendered 
for change, and received again in geld coin nine 
pounds, and in silver sixteen shillings and sixpence. 
All this money—the glittering, heavy gold sovereigns, 
the large balf-crown pieces, and several shillings— 
the gentleman deposited carefally within his purse, 
and he buttoned the whole into his waistcoat pocket. 
Pau! watched him. 

He afterwards put the watch (a small gold Geneva 
watch) into his other waistcoat pocket. This wasonly 
secured by a hair chain. Then, after a few parting 
words to the shopman, the gentleman went ont. 

An old man, stout, gray-haired, respectable, wear- 
ing 4 hat with a broad, Quaker-like brim. An old- 
fashioned, white, spotless neckcloth was round his 
throat. He held a cane in his hand, for the purpose 
of aiding his somewhat feeble footsteps. A rather 
gouty gentleman of seventy-two. Benevolent, but 
business-like, amiable, but irascible upon provoca- 
tion; the sort of old gentieman to be adored by his 
vieces and granddaughters, and somewhat quizzed 
and disapproved of by his nephews and grandsons. 
A astern, kind, honorable, just, dogged old man, who 
had followed Iago’s advice, in the days when his 
blocd ran warm and quick. He had ‘put money in 
his purse.” 

“Ten pounds out of his abundance will be the 
earthiy salvation cf me,’”’ mutters Paul, in his broken 
English. ‘He will be none the woree.” 

So Panl leaps into the omnibus, and, hearing the 


1 gentieman tell the conductor that he will get out at 
Che Master of Renfrew Hanor. the Elephant, the journeyman shoemaker says, “ And 


I also at the Elephant.” 

At the Elephant descends the heavy old man, slow- 
ly, and feeling the way with his cane. After him 
eprings the light-footed foreigner, healthy, active, 
young. Ore almost sickens at the thought that 
health, and strergthb, and lightsume youth should be 
upon the trail of age, decrepitude, feeb'eness, resolv- 
ing to measure the one with feeble odds against the 


A yEAR had rolled over the world. It is swept | other. 
away into the bygone. Last yearisa ghost now—a 


This wretched Paul Martine looks not shamefaced. 


that he has right upon his side—right to rob, because 


There was a man who, in poverty, was assailed by | he is in want cf everything, and the solid-looking old 
the fiend of temptation, and, brooding upon the | gentleman has more than enough of everything. 
thought of how to gain money for a purpose, he went 
out torob. He meant torob. Only this, and uoth- | overruling power of love and mercy, and infinite 
ing more. He was in debt—in want of cash to pay | wisdom. He refuses to learn of Him whose suffer- 
for his lodgings, and to buy him smart and new | ings were more bitter than any which have fallen to 
clothes; besides this, he wished to get back to his | the lot of humanity, and who died that in the end 
own country. He wasa young Frenchman—a half- | the ‘‘ miserable” might be glorified and translated 


Of course, Paul is an infidel. He believes in no 


into bliss. 
Disciple of Voltaire, without even comprehending 


and he may also have studied portions of Rousseau’s | the grandeur or detecting the subtleties of that mis- 


guided master mind—Pau! Martine bad thoughtonly 


Here was a blind man groping in dark places. He | Of the things oftime. He is close upon the old man’s 
thought himself ill-used, unappreciated. He wrote | trail. Now his strong, elastic footsteps are following 
verses, he declaimed to his fellow-workmen, he was | the weak, heavy, uncertain ones. Slowly, slowly 
something of a politician, and he fancied himself a | goes the unconscious man. The eager young one re- 
reformer. His name was Paul Martine. He was a | presses with difficulty the desire to outstrip such hait- 


ing progress. Along the New Kent-road—houses 


terribly ignorant, with that worst kind of igncrance | and lamps, people who pass each other hastily and 


carelessly in the red dusk of the early summer 
night. 

Will this viperous Paul lIcse his prey? Will the 
old gentleman, whom Satan has tempted him to rob, 
turn presently, and slowly open one of the numerous 
iron gates which lead into gardens, and then, closing 
it with aclang, shut out all intruders, mount the 
steps, clatter with his own knuckles against his own 
hail door?— and when it cpens to admit him, will he 


room which he occupied. He had forestalled his | pass out of the sight of that iniquitous wretch who 


is plotting him evil? 

No, the white-haired man, beloved of his daugh- 
ters and nieces, beneficent at Christmas gatherings, 
hospitable to his country friends, benevolent towards 


that he himscif was his first care, ordained by nature | the poor, is never more to sit by blazing winter fire, 
and reason—the only gods he owned—this man went | nor open summer window. Neither shall the cheer- 


ful young voices which he loves sound in his ears 
any more. He has almost done with life, although 
he walks on still, in calm, pitiable, false security. 


moment. He turns up a narrow lane, with a high 
wall bordering garders upen one side; on the other 
a long row of Loures half completed. 

All is silent here, and deserted; lamps are few. 
Paul is upon the cold man now, clvser and closer, at 





and would have ignored in thai haughty, scornful | 
| manner which one poor worm too ofien manifests | 


He has reasoned, cr decided himself into the belief 





His home is not in the main thoroughfare, where | furt—while buttering hot muflins, and carefully rins- 


there are lamps and shops, and people passing every | 





last, and on a sudden he rushes on him and bears | flowered pattern, no crinoline, a worked muslin col- 


him to the ground. He has tripped bim up. Noth- 


ing farther aa yet. He hasstruck no blow. Thecld | and antedilavian black mittens apon crumpled, 


gentleman isso far unburt. It is that purse which 
Paz! desires—only that purse, with its nine golden 
coins, and its heavy silver ones. Give him that, and 
he will allow the old man to rise, and pursue bis 


way in peace. But the gentleman was a hero in bis | 
| way. Enraged, not alarmed, he struggled hard to 


retain his money. Struggling, and still grasping his 


' cane, he struck the villsin a heavy, cutting blow 


across the face, which maddened him, and set his 
fiery French blood boiling. The Gaul, when roused 


| to passion is, we well know, converted into a cruel 
| half inches in height—a commonplace, somewhat | 
vulgar-locking young foreigner cf twenty-three | 


savage. 
Pal had in him nothing noble—nothing great. He 


| was a weak, vain, selfish fool, of scoured temper and 
ance, whom more than half the prosperous “ gen- , angry instincts. He seized the stick, wrested it from 


the old man’s hand, and, goaled by fear and passion 
into a fiend, be brought the heavy end of the cane 
crashing down upon the old man’s skull. It was 
loaded with lead, this cane! 

Paul perceived that his victim lay stunned—not 
dead, but stunned, silent. Blood trickled slowly 
from a wound in the temple. Paul pat his hand into 
the waistcoat, tore off the button, and drew out the 
red leather purse. That was all he wanted. 

“ Was the man dead or ailing, I care not,” mutters 
Paul, “so I escape.” 

And he flies away with the purse. Bat, strangely 
enough, in an absent fit, he carries with him the 
cane leaded with lead—the cane of the old man. He 
does not know in the least, when he merges again 
into the glare and noise of the streets, that he carries 
now this loathsome trophy of his crime. There is a 
little blood at the end of the stick. Arrived at his 
miserable lodgings, the shoemaker, hideous with 
murder, procee.s to wash and rinse the end of the 
cane at the tap in the yard. Why not throw away, 
or break, or burn that wretched evidence of his guilt? 
He fancies it a nice cane—a showy cane. Paul is so 
vain that he cannot consent to throw it away. He 
sups with his landlady, pays for his supper—pays all 
he owes. The woman wonders at the quantity of 
gold coins which the Frenchman foolishly displays. 

“ You have anew red purse,” says the woman, 
suspiciously. 

Paul laughs and boasts. Specious lies rise boldly 
to his lips. He met a friend of his—a rich man, who 
was his godfather, but did not know he was living 
in London. This man was a wealthy glover, and 
had resided in the borough ten years. When Paul 
told the uli Frenchman how poor he was, the gener- 
ous fellow gave him his purse, with all the money it 
contained, and invited him to dine with him on 
Sunday. 

** But I shall go to France,” says Paul. 

He was uncomfortable about the old man lying 
stunned in the dark lane. The sooner that the Chan- 
nel waters were tossing and heaving between him 
and this cursed Londres the better. He slept that 
night, he breakfasted the next morning, and then he 
sallied out to purchase a coat and hat, and fine, deli- 
cate kid gloves, to place upon his murder-stained 
hands. 

Unbappy wretch! his knowledge of English was 
not great, and he took no notice of the numerous 
bills which were posted upon every wal) during the 
three fullowing days, cffering a hundred pounds re- 
ward for the detection of the murderer of Mr. Jeb- 
son, a rich, retired Quaker gentleman, living with 
the family of his married son in Diamond-lane New 
Kent-roaa. 

Of course, detection followed. Paul was captured 
before the week was over, dressed in his smart new 
coat and lavender kid gloves, while poor Mr. Jeb- 
son’s cane was found in his chamber, and soon iden- 
titied by hissorrow-stricken, mourning family. Fast 
young grandsons, who had disliked the stanch, strict, 
orthodox notions of the poor, good old man shed 
honest tears over his bloody grave. Indignation was 
rife, and universal vengeance upon the murderer was 
loudly clamored for. The murdered man had been 
80 good, so frank, so kind, so unoffending. All those 
who had weak, tottering, beloved, aged fathers, 
grandfathers, or uncles, felt how nearly the case 
might have come home to themselves. 

Paul Martine was lodgedin Newgate at the time 
this chapter opens. His trial was approaching. Ev- 
erything conuected with him was regarded with what 
critics call a morbid interest. Expectation was upon 
tip-toe. Mr. Jebson had not been discovered for 
some time. Then a policeman found him at his last 
gasp. 

Thus he died upon the hard pavement, with stran- 
gers’ eyes looking curiously into his, the distant sky 
over his head, no soothing, loved voices in his ear— 
thus died the rich, sturdy, kind, brave-hearted old 
Quaker gentleman. A firm believer, doubtless, in 
the tender mercies of God, he was not without his 
spiritual consolation even there, when the rough 
sleeve of the policeman was his only pillow. 

Well, ke was gone to his rest; only now, Paul— 
wretched, guilty, vain, selfish Paul—the nation clam- 
ors for his life. Round quiet tea-tables the matter is 
discussed by religious old ladies, who attend their 
church or chapel three times on a Sunday, and do 
mnuch good among the miserable. While imbibing 
the strong Congou, which is the elderly dame’s com- 


ing the silver tea-spoons in the steaming hot water, 
one old lady, who entertains her guests—three of her 
own age and sisterhood—discusses the dreadful case 
of Martine and Mr. Jebson. 

** The folly of the man,” said an old Scotchwoman, 
who wore a red silk, smart dress, with a large, 


| did not love him, but she loved another—not only 











lar as large as a tippet, acap with primrose ribbons, 


withered, knotted bands; “the folly of the man, to 
carry the stick that he murdered the poor fellow 
with about him.” 

‘* They are always allowed,” said the hostess, a 
small, -ligbt little old lady, who was dressed in neat, 
well-used black silk, and rather abigh cap. “ They 
are always allowed to do semething to condemn 
themselves. Murderers are, it seems, ordaine!1—” 

“ There is no doubt the case must go against him,” 
said a third old lady. 

* He will be hung, as sure as he’s alive,” remarked 
@ fourth. 

Then she of the land of cakes—the of the flowered 
silk dress and northern accent—she who bad more 
energy than all the other old women put together, 
clapped her virtuous, knotted, black-mittened old 
hands, exclaiming: 

“Serve him right, too. I'd go and see him my- 
self. There will be a good lesson to all the villains 
in London. I wish they could hang bim five or six 
times over.” 

“ Of course,” answered Mre Sperrit, the attenu- 
ated, mildly-spoken hostess, ‘ of course, it is right. 
God said ‘ blood for blood.’ Will you have some 
more muffin, Mrs. Clackton?” to the Scotchwoman. 





CHAPTER XXXVI. 
RENFREW MARRIED. 


RENFREW hasa magnificent town honse. It is 
emphatically the season. Hikia is reigning aa one 
of the belles. Beantiful, proud, indolent Hilda! She 
is going out to dinner, accompanied by her husband. 
She reclines, full-dreased, on a rose colored satin 
couch, in her own room—a bondoir fitted up with 
everything of beautiful, or costly, or rare, that Kay- 
mond could gather for her delight from the four 
winds. Against the walls of white, flowered with 
gold, hung three or four priceless paintings. 

A Correggio there was, framed in an exquisitely- 
copied design of Michael Angelo—stags’ heads, 
scrolls, coats of arms; rich, without being florid. 
This fronted the couch where superb Mrs. Renfrew 
reclined. The painting was ofa group of litile angel 
children surrounding a Madonna. The lights, dis- 
tributed in that master’s own peculiar manner, gave 
the roundness and strength to the figares which 
make his works so wondrous. 

Hilda appeared to be studying this picture earnest- 
ly. Raymond was writing at atable. A silver lamp 
hung from the ceiling, and cast a bright light over 
his sombre head. Had Renfrew grown stern? It 
seemed that his face was yet more swarthy than in 
the days when we first knew him. He is thin, not 
woru exactly; and yet he looks as though energy and 
earnestness had inspired his spirit, and imbued every 
muscle with nervous life. 

Renfrew’s soul was not in the gilded satin room. 
Could it even be that his heart was far from the in- 
dolent, lounging wife—the beautiful wife, the goddess 
bride? He never noticed her, not even when she 
yawned, and wondered aloud when the carriage 
would come. 

“You don’t go to that stupid House until to-mor- 
row night, doyou?” she asked, in a supercilious 
tone. 

He glanced up for a moment from his writing, and 
said shortly: 

“ No.” 

Not a word of tenderness, no lighting of love’s fire 
in his stern, dark eye. The heavy fringed lashes 
rest upon the swart cheek. This was a noble head; 
It might have been copied from the antique by Leon- 
ardo or Titian. 

Hilda watched the nerve with which the long, firm 
fingers grasped the pen, and the rapidity with which 
that pen travelled over the paper. There was a dis- 
dainful curling of the ripe, red lips. There was 
something more in the dilating, dark eye—a flash 
of such intense and deadly hate that the pink on 
the downy cheek died out with the fervid earnest- 
ness of the thought. That was a white face which 
lay back upon the rose-colored pillow—a beautiful, 
delicate white face; the golden splendor of the hair, 
wreathed about with diamonds, was a gorgeous 
crown to the superb head. Queen-like Hilda, god- 
dess bride, in robes of floating lace—gold and rubies 
dazzling upon the white neck and arms! Glorious 
she was in the flush, and pride, and beauty of her 
womanhood. 

Renfrew, who at one time loved so passionately, 
had now no love for, no pride in, the wonderful being 
whom he possessed. His nature was not fickle. It 
was not that he could change his affections from one 
object to another, in the fashion of that contemptible 
creature, the male flirt; but Renfrew had been mis- 
taken, and now he fuund out bis mistake. He had 
been dreaming; now he was awakened from his 
dream. 

The goddess bride was mortal, vain, selfish, hard, 
unloving, unmerciful. She had married him for bis 
diamonds and carriages. She did not object to let 
him understand that; bat there was yet more which 
bad come to the knowledge of Renfrew—not only she 
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she despised him. She laughed at his aspirations, 
mocked his speeches in the House (he was the liberal 
member from Moorshire), told him to his face that 
nature had meant Lim for a counting-house clerk, 
never for a politician, reformer or orator. 

At first his disappointment drove him to the brink 
of despair. He had loved the woman, as we have 
seen, with a very desperate passion. That love, the 
first he had ever experienced, had been absorbing, 
almost maddening, in its intensity for a time. 

After all, it had had nothing to do with his reason. 
He had worshipped a clay idol; now he almost de- 
spised this lovely woman. Not that he was by any 
means @ severe judge of the failings of humanity; 
but here he had been wronged, trapped, tricked, 
hoodwinked. 

Obliged to own to his proud heart that he had been 
a fool, and feeling, besides, that Hilda scorned and 
loathed him, Raymond had come, at the time we 
write of, to regard her witha cold, painful kind of 
dislike. 

Strange the transfurmation from the day when, 
riding over the snow-covered moors, his heart filled 
to bursting with her image, he had heard that wild 
spirit voice shrieking among the hills the name ot 
Hilda. 

Could it have been meant as a warning to bim? 
Rentrew was gloomily convicted of his wite’s perfidy, 
and worse besides. Still he gave her the reins—stiil, 
as long as she did not outrageously transgress the 
rules of outward decorum, he shut his eyes, or looked 
in another direction. His temper was stern now, 
not soured; yet there seemed danger that it might be- 
come so. He plunged heart and soul into politics. 
He brought forward great prcjects of reform. He 
worked for the people; but, alas! not as he had 
dreamed of working for them. Not with joy in his 
eyes, music in his voice, hope, and love, and trust in 
his heart—these seemed dead in him. 

“ There is the carriage,” said Hilda, rising from 
her couch. 

She stood before him, glittering in jewels, radiant 
in her earthly loveliness. T'wo years before he would 
have quailed before those bright glances; now he 
stood silent and sombre as a figure of Rembrandt. 

‘Give me your arm,” said the goddess bride; and, 
leaning upon it for appearance sake, but with languor 
and hauteur, Mrs. Renfrew walked down the mag- 
niticent staircase, and entered her costly carriage. 

At the house where they dined were assembled 
wits, beauties, authors, poets. Among the beauties 
shone Hilda, Conspicuous among the wits, her dar- 
ing, dashing, dazzling conversatiun sparkled like the 
very diamonds of repartee, humor and satire. 

Beautiful Mrs. Renfrew. The men crowded about 
her, and bent betore her like slaves. Tio women— 
some of them—were as enthusiastic as the men. 
Others, prompted either by jealousy, or gifted with 
penetration, insisted that the exquisite face wasa 
sinister one, that the eyes had dangerous depths, 
the mouth a wicked force, which could do and dare 
anything. 

After dinner Hilda sang like a syren, and played 
with that marvellous power and subtle skill which 
enchained her hearers’ souls spellbound. Rentrew, 
sitting somewhat apart, apparently looking over a 
book of photographs from celebrated paintings, was 
in reality listening with a thrill of agonizing ecstasy 
to his wife’s “‘ performance.”’ 

When Hilda played, it was a poem which the ears 
drank in. He thought of Hawkesleigh—the old 
drawing-room, with its faded carpets and defaced 
furniture—the first night that he saw Hilda. Then 
she had played to him, and he had listened in rap- 
ture. Now, although the cunning of the musician 
had not slackened, there was nothing in his heart 
but darkness. The melody seemed composed to stir 
him into love. It did move him, but love was dead. 

“ Love is dead,” muttered Renfrew. 

Looking up from the book he saw a beauteous face. 
Large, blue, holy eyes, eloquent of high resolves and 
pure thoughts; features nobly and proudly modelled ; 
golden hair; a mouth rosy and sweet, not firm, per- 
haps; but what it may have lacked in will the eyes 
atoned for with their steadfast purpose. A beautiful 
young lady, who wears a dress of black velvet, 
trimmed with deep crape. Her fair, abundant hair 
falls in rippling showers upon her white shoulders. 
She, like Renfrew, sits a little apart from the rest of 
the company. 

“ Ethel!” 

“Raymond,” sh answered, calmly, holding her 
hand towards him, “ did you not see me before?” 

“You did not dine herc, Ethel?” 

“O,no. Miss Orne invited me with Bernard to 
dinner; but he could not come so early. She asked 
us to come later. I have not been in the room five 
minutes.” 

“T have not seen you for an age, my child,” said 
Raymond, looking dreamily at his lovely cousin; 
“not for an age.” 

“ An age, then, is three weeks,” said Ethel. 

“One measures time by one’s regrets or delight at 
escaping from or losing sight of one’s acquaintance.” 

Ethel was silent; then Renfrew spoke again. 

“You never come to Grosvenor-square now, 
Ethel.” 

“ Hilda is generally out or occupied when I call.” 

‘*Hal” said Renfrew, coloring, and biting his lips; 
‘she has numbers of visitors. When do you return 
to Hawkesleigh, Ethel?” 

“* Next week.” 

* You and Bernard?” 

“Yes. He will come down with me, and leave me 


there with Miss Martin; then he comes back to 
town.” 


‘* Bernard will be a famous man, after all, Ethel. 
His book of poems will be published next week.” 

Renfrew was then silent. There was ashy, nerv- 
us estrangement between himself and Ethel, which 
neither of them could exactly account tor or shake 
off. 

Harry Hawkesleigh had been gathered to his fath- 
ers seven months betore. Edgar was now the owner 
of the ruinous castle and a few immediate acres. 
Most of the land had been seized, upon.the death of 
the squire, by mortgagees, who had ministered to the 
heir’s extravagance. Ethel was an orpban, with no 
other guardian than her careless brothers, and with 
scanty dowry, save her beauty and mental culture. 
Miss Martia refused to leave ker, and lived on with 
her pupil as a chaperone, without any salary. E:gar 
was proud of the loveliness of his sister. He had 
brought her up to town in hopes of her making a 
rich marriage. The young squire, perhaps, thought 
that he might have some pickings out of such an 
arrangement. 

It must be distinctly understood, however, that 
Edgar’s dishonorable actions had lovg ago shut him 
out beyond the pale of fashionable society. He could 
not introduce Ethel himself; but he had some lady 
friends who had managed this for him. Besides, 
Bernard was not slow to lead about his fair sister. 

Of late, a strange change had come over the crip- 
pled Hawkesleigh. He was anxious to go into the 
world, eager for its plaudits. More than half of his 
shyness and cynicism seemed quelled. A new fire 
was in his eyes, a new hope in his heart. Bernard 
wrote poetry, and published it. He won at once a 
specious kind of popularity, which be mistook for 
fame. And yet itis too much to say that his cyni- 
cism was lessened. He still disbelieved in and de- 
spised humanity. Above all, ho detested his brother 
Edgar. The feud between these two Hawkesleighs 
seemed increased instead of lessened. 

While Hilda played, Bernard listened. When she 
ceased, his head drooped, then he glanced up and 
ercountered that wild lighting of her wonderful eyes, 
which always rendered him delirious. 

It was singular that the wild cat, Hilda, found 

such exquisite pleasure in the sufferings of Bernard, 
whom she really liked very wellin her way. It was 
paesing strange that she never allowed him respite; 
that, when, disappointed and balked of her love, he 
would have retired in gloomy dudgeon to Hawkes- 
leigh and solitude, she always contrived to wile him 
out again with vague promises, sentimental protes- 
tations, and words which might mean anything, one 
way or the other. 

Bernard loved her desperately, and she tempted 
himon. This wonan’s beart burnt as with a live 
coal for Edgar. Towards the rest of the world it was 


as cold as the stone walls of a gaol. Bernard could. 


not always believe this. She had told him once that 
she loved him; and she continually tried to disabuse 
his mind of the idea that she loved Edgar. She had 
a real, instinctive dread of this knowledge reaching 
him. 

** You shall see me to-night,” she murmured softly. 

And it came to pass that, after the party broke up 
for the evening, and Hilda had returned home with 
her husband—it came to pass that Bernard called 
just as Renfrew was mounting the stairs on his way 
to his chamber. 

‘‘ What a late visitor!” cried the cunning Hilda. 
“ Whatever brings you here?” 

‘“‘ Business. I want to consult with you about my 
poem.” 

* Come into the dining-room, my gifted cousin, and 
I will advise with you to the best of my power. Good 
night, solemn Roderick Dhu. Did it never strike 
you, Bernard, that Mr. Renfrew was immensely like 
Roderick Dhu?” 

* Good-night,” Raymond said, shortly, looking 
down upon his wife and her cousin. 

Hilda tripped lightly into the drawing-room. 
There, flinging off the rose-colored, gold-embroidered 
opera cloak which enveloped: her, she stood before 
Bernard, her white armg and bust exposed and glit- 
tering with jewels, as if ready to commence a ball 
and an evening. She knew how well her costume 
suited her. She had only worn mourning for one 
month for her uncle, Harry Hawkesleigh. Hilda 
would never wear gloomy garments, or cover her 
white shoulders, if she could avoid it. 

*‘ What is it, Bernard?” 

Now his love was guilt, and yet the unhappy 
young man was as desperately attached to the Circe 
asever. Her, or despair—her, or madness! Crime 
with her—shame with her—death with her! Either 
were bliss! 1t was but to urge the old suit that the 
infatuated Hawkesleigh sought the wife of another 
man. He did not comprehend how bitterly the wild 
cat mocked him when she professed the deepest pity 
for his sufferings, and declared that she saw a way 
for him out of them all, leading in the end to his 
union with herself. 

‘* Bernard, my heart is where it ever was. A time 
may come when thraldom will cease. There are 
means now of dissolving the marriage tie when it 
has become unbearable.” 

“ Renfrew does not dare—does not ill-use you?” 
gasped Bernard. 

She smiled. 

“ T-could tell you some tales, cousin mine. I have 
no sinecure with that sombre, sulky animal. Once 
he seized my arm, and shook me until I almost lost 
consciousness. I can show you the mark.” 

And she seized his hand, and placed it upon the 
round white arm; but there was no sign, nor mark, 
nor bruise visible. Carried away by his passion, 





Bernard clasped the arm which he was invited to 





examine, and kissed it wildly. Then Mrs. Renfrew 
drew haughtily away. 

**T am hurt, surprised, ashamed that you so mis- 
construe me, Bernard—that you take advantage of 
my defenceless case. O, I am pained!” 

And the actress held a lace-embroidered handker- 
chief to her eyes, and sobbed. Bernard, half in ad- 
miration, half in rage, protested, exclaimed, spent 
some time on his knees (where Hilda liked to see 
him), and, finally, he bade her an impassioned but 
respectful adieu, h aving gained nothing by the in- 
terview, save a throbbing pulse, a wild, angry heart, 
and a violent headache. Bernard's physical strength 
was less ‘han it had ever been since we formed his 
acquaintance. He was weak in the extreme, and his 
whole frame seemed enfeebled, worn an: attenuated. 
Hilda was capricious and cruel; but Hilda was pure 
as the snow-drift, and Hilda loved him! 
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CAPTAIN JONAS HUBBARD, 

A SOLDIER in the war of the American Revolu- 
tion, was born in Worcester, Massachusetts. In 
March, 1775, he was chosen lieutenant of a company 
of minute-men, commanded by Captain Timothy 
Bigelow. The company were directed to train half 
a day in each week; a payment of one shilling was 
allowed to each man for this service, and a penalty 
provided, equal in amount, for absence from duty. 
The company met almost daily for some months. 
When the weather permitted, they paraded on the 
Common, in stormy weather they were drilled in 
some public hall. Under the instruction of Captain 
Bigelow, they had attained great proticiency in mili- 
tary science, and when afte rwards mustered at Cam- 
bridge, received commendations from the superior 
Officers, for good discipline and celerity of evolution. 

Captain Bigelow was svon promoted to the rank of 
major, and was succeeded in the command by Lieu- 
tenant Hubbard. On the 19th of April, 1775, a mes= 
senger came by express to Worcester, shouting, as 
he drove through the streets at fullspeed, “ Toarms! 
toarms! the war is begun!” His horse, bloody with 
spurring, and dripping with sweat, fell exhausted by 
the church. Another horse was instantly procured, 
and the tidings went on. The bell rang out the 
alarm, cannon were fired, and messengers sent to 
every part of the town tu collect the soldiery. As 
the news spread, the implements of husbandry were 
thrown by in the tield, and the citizens left their 
homes with no longer delay than to procure their 
arms. Ina short time the minute-men were paraded 
on the Common, under Captain Bigelow; after fer- 
vent prayer by the Rev. Mr. Maccarty, they took up 
the line of march. 

On that day, one hundred and ten men marched 
from Worcester to Concord. Intelligence of the re- 
treat of the British met them after they advanced, 
and they turned towards Boston. When Captain 
Bigelow reached the ‘‘ Howe tavern,” in Sudbury, 
he halted to rest his men. ° 

Captain Benjamin Flagg, commanding the train 
bands, who had commenced his march an hour or 
two later, came up, and insisting on pushing forward 
without loss of time, both officers moved on to Cam- 
bridge. Soon after they reached Cambridge, Lieu- 
tenant Hubbard was appointed captain. 

In the fall of 1775, when the expedition was planned 
by General Washington, against Canada, through 
the wilderness of the District of Maine, under the 
command of General Benedict Arnold, Captain Hub- 
bard, at his own request, was appointed to the com- 
mand of acompany. The object of the service, or 
the destination of the troops, was not known only to 
the superior officers, but the expedition was under- 
stood to be attended with danger, labor and suffer- 
ing; this did not, however, deter volunteers from 
enlisting in the cause. General Arnold commenced 
his march on the 16th of September, 1775, with about 
one thousand men, consisting of infantry, some vol- 
unteers, a company cf artillery and three companies 
of riflemen. The army was in the wilderness, be- 
tween Fort Western, at Augusta, and the first settle- 
ments on the Chaudire river in Canada, about five 
weeks. 

While the troops halted at Fort Western, Captain 
Hubbard wrote to his wife, ‘I know not if I shall 
ever see you again. The weather grows severely 
cold, and the woods, they say, are terrible to pass. 
But I do not value life or property, if I can secure 
liberty for my children.” The want of provisions 
was 80 great that one company killed a favorite dog 
belonging to Captain Henry Dearborn, which was 
eaten with good appetite by the soldiers under his 
command. 

Captain Hubbard shared in the extreme sufferings 
of the march, and probably more that his propor- 
tion, as acting under a commission, among those who 
had no reverence for artificial distinctions, beyond 
that yielded to the legitimate authority an wisdom. 

On the Wth of November, the troops arrived before 
Quebec, and the attack was made at midnight on the 
31st of December, 1775, ina fierce tempest of rain, 
hail andsnow. In storming a barrier Captain Hub- 
bard fell, at the head of his company, severely 
wounded. 

Respected for his fearless intrepidity and loved for 
his personal worth, his men wished to remove him 





toa place of shelter from the falling snow, and of 
safety “rom the volleys of balls poured down from the 
ramparts. But he peremptorily refused. “I will 
stay here tc die with you,” were bis last words to a 
comrade who had survived. Blee ling, aud stretched 
on a bed of ice, exposed to the bitter influence of a 
winter storm, life soon departed. 

The attack on Quebec was unsuccessful, but the 
blockade was continued till May, 1776, when the 
army was removed toa more detensible position. 
General Arnold was compellod vw relinquish one 
post after another, till the Isih of Jane, when he 
withdrew his army trom Canada, 





®ur Curious Department. 





(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 


LADIES’ HoRNS.—We must commiserate the un- 
fortunate Charles VI., whosought to beguile thought 
in any way, however puerile, when we remember 
what manner of woman was his coarse and cruel 
consort, Isabella of Bavaria. Surely no wan in his 
senses can wonder that the sight of her did occasion- 
ally scare the imbecile king, for on her head she wore 
horns, and these grew wider and wider, and, in pro- 
portion, higher. This formidable horn headdress, 
variously decked with jewels and fur, was intro- 
duced into France by the queen abovenamed, and 
eventually became so monstrous, that, the horns 
growing ?“ast two yards apart from each other, 
doorways were enlarged tu admit the breadth of 
them. And not only horns but tails were at that 
time worn by ladies, and to these robes a-queue, or 
long-train dresses, were attached sleeves which swept 
the ground. In addition to all this, it may be ob- 
served that ornaments, resembling animals’ ears, 
were sometimes appended to the horns; but tho un- 
der garments of this amazing costume were usually 
of wool or coarse cloth, for fine linen was at that 
time so rare in France that the mighty Isabella her- 
self possessed but a scanty supply of it asa luxury. 








BASIS OF ARTIFICIAL GEMS.—The basis of all ar- 
tificial gems is said to be a mixture of one and a half 
ounces pure quartz sand, six drachms pure dry car- 
bonate of soda, two drachms of calcined borax, one 
drachm of saltpetre, and three drachms of pure min- 
ium or red lead. These melted together, with cer- 
tain precautions, form a clear transparent glass, of 
brilliant lustre, which is melted with various color- 
ing matters, to imitate different precious stones, and 
ground. Thus, a sapphire is produced by adding to 
the above ten grains of the carbonate of cobalt; 
aquamarine or beryl by two grains of oxide of iron; 
an amethyst by four and a half grains of carbonate 
of manganese; a gold topaz by thirty grains of yellow 
oxide of uranium, etc. The colorless glass furnishes 
an excellent imitation of the diamond. 





A GEOLOGICAL CURIOSITY.—A geological curios- 
ity lately found at Galesburg, Ill., is thus described 
by the Free Press: Imagine the foot of a giant en- 
closed in a moccason, the leather partially torn 
away, and all turned to solid stone, and the reader 
has an idea of the curiosity. The length of this gi- 
gantic pedal extremity is sixteen and one-half inches; 
breadth across the ball of the foot, six and one quar- 
ter inches; and it weighs twenty-two and one-half 
pounds. The petrifaction was discovered in a bed of 
soap-stcae. But whether it once formed the foot of 
some antediluvian gigantic specimen of humanity, 
or whether it is one of those curiously-sbaped acci- 
dental formations of rock in which this country 
abounds, we leave the skilled geologist to explain; 
but that it very closely resembles the human fvot all 
will acknowledge. 








POTATOES CONVERTED INTO Ivory.—Chemistry 
has just discovered a new and cheap method of sup- 
plying smokers with meerschaums warranted to color 
as well as the genuine article. It seems that if pota- 
toes are peeled, soaked for about thirty-six hours 
in water, to which eight per cent of sulphuric acid 
has been added, dried in hot sand for several days, 
on plates of chalk or plaster of Paris, being com- 
pressed at the same time, an excellent imitation of 
meerschaum will be obtained, answering well for 
the carver, or any purpose not requiring a high te:a- 
perature. But this is not all, for if, after the pota- 
toes have been thus treated, they. are further boiled 
in a solution containing nineteen per cent soda, a 
substance resembling stags’ horns, and which may 
be used for knife-handles, etc., will be formed. Nor 
is the potato the only vegetable capable of such 
transformation. Turnips are equally susceptible of 
conversion into horn; and carrots, by a similar pro- 
cess, may be even changed into a capital imitation of 
the coral which is just now a fashionable ornament. 











AN ILLUMINATED TEXT. —-The Bishop of Argyle 
tells severai stories about the churches in the West- 
ern Highlands of Scotland. He was lately compelled 
to remove from one of the churches in his diocese, 
one of the illuminated tex‘s: ‘ Drink, and let the 
camels drink also.” It was originally intended to be 
a precept to inculcate kindness to animals; but the 
people, who had a very slight knowledge of English, 
interpreted it to be a permission at least to indulge 
in liquor, and allow their old enemies on the other 
vide of the bill, the Campbells, to refresh themselves 
iu the same way. 
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CHURCH AND STATE. 

This is the cheerful question that is now agitating 
the English mind—whether the union that has so 
long existed between the government and the church 
is a matter worth preserving in view of the vast 
number of Dissenters from the Established Church, 
and whether it is fair to oppress a dissenting commu- 
nity with an obligation to pay tithes for the support 
of said Established Church. This question has taken 
head lately in the proposition to abolish the Irish 
Church, that hangs over the Catholics of that coun- 
try like an incubus, compelled as they are to pay for 
the support of the English Church by tithes, when 
they are barely able, by the most rigid economy, to 
support their own. . 

The Irish people have groaned for centuries under 
this burden, and it is no wonder that every effort 
should be made by them to free themselves from it. 
The burden at first was borne with the submission of 
a crushed and conquered people; but they have 
chafed during the last portion of the time with the 
keener sense of the wrong and indignity, and hence 
has cropped out Fenianism, as full of evils as Pan- 
dora’s box. But these evils bave had the effect of 
alarming the English mind, and of awakening states- 
men to the importance of doing something to check 
them, seeing in their consequences that which will 
one day become too formidable for management. 

This movement, therefore, to abolish the Irish 
branch of the English Church will be an important 
step towards Irish pacification. But the English fear 
that in doing this they are about to introduce a dis- 
tracting element into their own polity, that threat- 
ens the sundering of the government from the church, 
leaving that institution to get along without official 
help. They fear to meet this, as the church, whose 
several factions are now supported by the crown, 
would have to make a standard for itself, and rest on 
its own merits. There would undoubtedly be a scat- 
tering among the dry bones, for without the State, 
the various issues .of Puseyism, and Ritualism, and 
Colensoism would separate, and the church would 
purify itself and be itself, to the great delight of the 
faithful on both sides of the water. The zeal and 
power of that pious ‘“‘ Defender of the Faith,” Henry 
the Eighth, seems not to have extended to his suc- 
cessors of the latter days. He made quick work with 
recusants, and any departure was attended with his 
pious wrath. Now government must be perplexed 
as to which shade of faith it is to defend, in view of 
their multiplicity, and therefore one would think it 
would be glad to be released from the responsibility. 

Its true policy, we think, would be to defend all, 
asin our own country. The framers of our own gov- 
ernment were so tender on this point that they omit- 
ted all recognition of a Divine Providence in their 
written formule. Ina land composed as they knew 
this was, of all peoples and all sects, with views so 
varied and difficult to reconcile, they avoided the 
dilemma by putting the axe at the root of the matter, 
and cut cft all recognition of Deity; and when, the 
other day, after we had become tender through the 
trial of the war, it was proposed to fix, as the legend 
of our national coin, ‘In God is our Trust,” it was 
pot received with the favor that had been deemed. 

Few, perhaps none, besides religious fanatics, 
would desire to unite Church and State. We see, at 
times, a wish to bring moral questions, that properly 
belong to the church, under the protection of law, 
but this is the nearest we come to it. The people 
generally set the matter right when it comes before 
them, and our institutions are such that matters 
foisted on the community through any oversight or 
temporary indulgence, can be corrected by the sober 
second thought, when the rub begins to be felt. The 
time we believe to be far distant when the Church 
and State will be united in this country, and we re- 


:. 








Jjoice at the prospect that in the old country they are 
falling apart. 

They cannot exist together in a free community, 
and the moment the mind submits to the constraint 
of an imposed belief, it flies to opposition. In relig- 
ious faith more than in anything else, are men obsti- 
nate, and it needs but a reference to the religious 
wars of Scotland for proof of this. Every other com- 
plaint of England was chaff compared with the great 
question of religious opinion, and they fuught obsti- 
nately for the freedom to think for themselves, tri- 
umphing in the establishment of an independent 
church, and in the largest toleration. Like every- 
thing else that depends on government exclusively, 
@ church must become corrupt; and the Church of 
England, if left to itself, to depend upon itself, will 
be better for the divorcement. 





SUMMER RECREATION. 

Whether there will be any ‘‘heated term” the 
present season is a question at the present writing, 
with the mercury at 40°, but, as in whist, Hoylesays, 
“Ifin doubt, take the trick,” the doubt existing, 
people make up their minds to go. It is pleasant to 
alternate—to leave the city and its bricks and stones, 
and go out among the green trees and open spaces of 
the country, or down by the sea, if the weather is 
warm enough, the former at any rate—and we do 
not care how much abuse dull, stay-at-home people 
heap upon it, the change works decided good, and 
a man is better for it, and those dependent on him. 
Tis the overdoing it, for fashion’s sake, that kills the 
body and tears the temper to tatters. Let persons 
carry their city tastes and city habits into the coun- 
try, and live at hotels if they will, keeping correct 
hours and devoting the time properly to enjoyment, 
there is no ennui, no fretfulness, no discontent. Na- 
ture falls into perfect harmony with them, and in- 
stead of proving the bore that half of the rural 
visitors proclaim, they will learn to profit by her 
grand, wise teachings, and come back far better than 
they went. It is the artificial life that kills and dis- 
pirits. The wheels run in wrong grooves, and 
there’s the rub. This has been said many times for 
better, but people don’t see it. As a day’s sail at 
sea there is said to be no Sunday, so the departure 
from home declares a suspension of all home obliga- 
tions. Life is nothing if not fashionable, and every- 
thing, if personal convenience or comfort is sacrificed. 
Better to stay at home than such as this. There is 
no rest in it, and like a hasheesh dream it brings las- 
situde with its delirium, with no distinct idea of 
enjoyment. That affords rest which is in complete 
harmony with the individual, where identity is not 
lost. The green places are beautiful, when enjoyed 
in this spirit, and their visitation is a source of 
benefit. 





PROVERBS. 

Take heed of drunkenness; it is like a wound in the 
sword-arm. 

Learn to spare and when to spend to good purpose. 

Be neither hasty nor lavish in promising, the per- 
formance may be troublesome. 

The end of profuseness is generally a prison ora 
halter. 

Better leave to an enemy, than to live to beg ofa 
friend. 

Hold yourself in restraint without putting any re- 
straint upon others. 

It is a sure method of obliging in conversation to 
show a pleasure in giving attention. 

There is not in the world a surer sign of a little 
soul than the striving to gain respect by such despic- 
able means as dress and fine equipage. 





A TRUSTING SUBSCRIBER.— Last week we receiv- 
ed a letter from Oregon containing a $20 greenback. 
The writer of the letter, a lady of high standing, 
young and handsome, as a matter of course, stated 
that she wanted to subscribe for the FLAG OF OUR 
UNION as long as the money lasted, and didn’t like 
to be bothered renewing her subscription every year. 
We would like a few thousand of just such friends of 
the Flag. Ofcourse we can’t give the lady’s compli- 
ments for our paper. Our modesty prevents it. 





CONCERTS BY THE BLIND.—The blind children of 
the Perkins Institution of South Boston have recent- 
ly given a series of concerts that astonished all who 
were fortunate enough to hear their rare proficiency 
in the more difficult branches of music. The con- 
certs are given for the purpose of raising money to 
be devoted to many needed improvements at the In- 
stitution. We hope that all the funds desired will 
be obtained without delay. 


BALLOU'sS MONTHLY MAGAZINE.—The illustrated 
articles in the June number of this favorite monthly 
are, * Modern Costumes,” with three unique engrav- 
ings; * Lucknow, India,” with two full page engrav- 
ings; ‘*The Princess of Wales and her eldest Son,” 
with fine portraits; full-page view of Amberst Col- 
loge: * Odd Fish,’’ with three illustrations; ‘ June,” 
with allegorical picture. The tales and sketches in 
this number are all good. The July number com- 
mences a new volume. Only $150 a year; single 
copies, 15 cents. Its immense circulation only war- 
rants the low price of subscription. Published by 
Elliott, Thomes & Talbot, 63 Congress street, Boston. 
—The Good Templar. 





NEw Mvsic.—Oliver Ditson & Co., No. 277 Wash- 
ington street, have just published the following new 
music: ‘Say to him,” from the Grand Duchess; 
** Silver Shower Polka;” “O, that we two were May- 
ing,” a song; ‘“ Katy’s Letter,” as sung by Parepa 
Resa; “‘ Dying little Joseph,” a ballad, and “ Une 
Nuit d’ete.” 








GARDENING. 


This is the season for encouraging the growth of 
thingsinthe ground by cultivation. If people only 
knew how much good there was in gardening, in its ef- 
fect on the health, there would not be a foot of land un- 
cultivated. There is a health-giving influence in the 
disturbed ground; the smell of the earth, like going 
back to first principles, is grateful and beneficial ; 
the exercise is just what is wanted to givea glow to 
the cheeks and asparkle to the eyes. Those com- 
plaining of a torpid liver will find in the earth both 
cure and antidote; so of many diseases, did we but 
know it. The little animal, bitten by some deadly 
serpent, goes to the earth for a remedy and finds it, 
and so may men if their instincts are not blunted by 
habits that tend to indolence and a disregard for 
nature. He who makes it a habit to get up at five 
o’clock to work in his garden, need fear no reproacbes 
nor approaches of a bad liver. 

Every one who bas a rod of garden should improve 
it. There is nothing like the vegetables and flowers 
one raises himself. John Mildmay found pleasure 
in his celery and vines, and our friend Yardstick feels 
as much true joy in the flower that graces his lips, 
as he would in a good bargain. With what pride he 
shows it as one of the fruits of his cultivation, and 
there never was such a family of flowers as that of 
which this is the representative. Such peas and such 
strawberries are not to be had in the market; and 
then the frnit!—It is very pleasant, and altogether 
allowable, to hear an amateur culturist brag of his 
vegetation. It is amiable, it is hearty; it tells of 
early rising and active habits, and his good temper 
is commensurate with his industry. 

There are too many who, with land enough about 
them for a pleasant garden, prefer spending the 
morning hour in bed than in gardening—a species 
of hotbed culture neither conducive to health nor 
profit—and are all day long racing to catch the prof- 
itable hour they have lost. Such people are only fit 
to live in town where they have no more ground 
room than did Tim Linkinwater, in Golden Court, 
and yet they affect the country and pretend to know 
the benefit attending a conntry life. They never 
hear the early bird that is abroad after the worm, 
and if they do they sympathize with the worm and 
turn over for another nap. 

The gardener’s duties are far easier than those of 
the farmer. He has implements now that make his 
task a pleasnre, and every facility afforded by books 
to tell him how to do. The experience cf others is 
at his command, and success, if the weather holds is 
certain. Ladies find in gardening, exercise and 
pleasure; and indeed it needs their tasteful touch to 
give grace and beauty to what the man has begun. 
Theirs is the task to train the vine gracefully, to ar- 
range the borders with reference to congruity of col- 
ors, to plant sequences that shall keep up a continu- 
ity of bloom for the season, and all the matters that 
demand taste, which the masculine mind has not at 
such ready command. To the intelligent and gifted, 
in this employment is a delight which few other em- 
ployments can give, and the idea of fitness is con- 
firmed in hea}thful looks and self-satisfaction. 

We advise our readers by all means to look after 
the garden. It will repay the attention. 





APPLETONS’ NEW BOOKSTORE.—The selling de- 
partment of D. Appleton & Co.’s publishing house 
having outgrown the accommodations on Broadway, 
in New York, they have erected a bnilding expressly 
for that branch of their business on Grand street, 
Nos. 90, 92 and 94, northwest corner of Greene street, 
two blocks west of Broadway. The neighborhood is 
one that is rapidly filling up with first-class stores, 
and offers more advantages for the transaction of 
wholesale business than the old locality; while, in 
respect of all the details for the despatch of orders, 
the superiority of arrangements in the new building 
over those of the one formerly occupied, is beyond 
question. In the plan of the new edifice, provision 
has been made for the demands of the future, as well 
as for those of the present. The Appletons may now 
regard themselves as permanently settled in a large 
store, finely arranged for their extensive business. 





Fancy PricEs.—A good example of the fancy 
prices sometimes paid for curious objects was recently 
given at an auction sale in Paris. A small mirror, 
only afew inches in diameter, encased in wood carved 
in the sixteenth century, was offered for sale. Six 
years agoa celebrated amateur bought it for sixty 
francs. The auctioneer now started it at two thonu- 
sand francs. The imperial superintendent of fine arts 
wished to purchase it for the Louvre, and there was 
present a well-known Russian collector, who com- 
peted ina very spirited manner till the price had risen 
to twenty-five thousand francs, when a stranger of- 
fered five hundred moreand announced bis intention 
of having it if it cost a hundred thousand francs. He 
did not have to bid a second time, counted out the 
money, wrapped his treasure in half a sheet of letter 
paper and walked away. 
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A TOUGH STEAK.—A little four or five year old 
boy was seated at the table eating his dinner. A 
small cut of beefsteak was given him, and taking it 
up in his bands, he resolutely tried to get a bit off the 
end of it. It being pretty tough—as beefsteak some- 
times is—he pulled, and jerked, and grunted at the 
task a little more than was consistent with modern 
ideas of polite dining. After afaw earnest struggles 
all in vain, he turned to his mother with a look of 
mingled pity and despair, and said, through his vex- 
ation and tears, “Mamma, me’s going to have a 
piece of this meat or pull my mouth out!” 
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Fashion and Gossip. LP 


A Panis BALL DRE&88.—A ball dress of white tulle 
worked with Persian hlacs in the natural colors is one 
of the recent wonders of Parisian mantua-making, 
The clusters are wrought in floss silk and form a 
flounce round the bottom. The under fabric is al- 
most invisible, so that the under flowers appear to 
hang on air. There is no trimming beyond two lilac 
branches worked behind instead of sash ends, and in 
the place thereof the green leaves tower up to the 
waist, from which they hang suspended also. The 
bodice is Persian lilac satin, under white tulle fiat- 
ing, in which artificial lilac blossoms taper to the 
shoulders, where & spray curves round the armlet 
instead of a sleeve. Frosted lilac leaves are to be 
worn in the puffs on the hair and diamond end pear! 
ornaments. There is a decided bunchy tournure be- 
hind, formed underneath by starched calico, and 
artistically rounded. 





A BREACH OF PROMISE CASE.—The great breach 
of promise case has come into court at Providence, 
where Mrs. Delia M. Albro, a widow of forty, snes 
Thomas J. Hill, twice a widower, and sixty years of 
age, for damages to her reawakened affections to the 
amount of $100,000. From the statement of the 
plaintiff it appears that Mr. Hill entered upon the 
contract with great circumepection, deliberately 
choosing her out of a trio upon one of whom he had 
determined to place his affections, and going so far as 
to have ber head examined phrenologically to ascer- 
tain her disposition before committing himself. She 
avers that, before Mr. Hill’s attentions became 
marked, she supposed that she could never regard 
any man with tenderness, and continued in weeds of 
mourning, lavishing all her affection upon her son. 
The defendant’s income for 1866, was $120,000, and 
soon her heart began to warm towards him. The 
engagement was contracted, and, as she expresses it, 
earth became as new to her; its sounds were music; 
its sights were things cf beauty; her future was 
spanned with the bow of hope. She commenced the 
preparation of her trousseau and received the con- 
gratulations of her friends; when there came an un- 
expected peal of the door-bell, and her betrothed en- 
tered with what she describes as a clouded brow. 
*‘ Delia,” said he, ‘* I have come to tell you that I am 
not going to marry you.” ‘‘ Why,” said she, “ what 
misconduct have I been guilty of?” His reply was, 
“ Circumstances prevent me.” Although he offered 
to pay for her troussean, she will not be comforted, 
but demands a douceur ‘commensurate with the 
injury done and the defendant’s station,” while the 
poor man testifies that she did all the courting, and 
he tried her on probation, and found that she did not 
suit. 

A TIN WEDDING.—Captain J.C. Hall and wife, of 
St. Joseph, Mo., celebrated their tin wedding on the 
221 ult. Among the valuables, on a large table fall, 
there was a tin cradle of the tinieet proportions, in 
which were a tin whistle and a tin rattle-box; atin 
lantern shed rays through its tiny punctures ; beauti- 
fully painted toilet chamber sets, tin kitchen materi- 
als, and a tin frame, in which was tastefully inser‘ed 
the original marriage certificate, which was an ex- 
quisite specimen of artistic penmanship. The bride’s 
coronal was a tin crown in the Elizabethan style, 
while an ample tin chain encircled her neck, and 
flowed in tiny wavelets to her waist, which was also 
girdled by an ample tin zone. A tin wedding-ring 
was worn on the fourth finger of her left hand. 


HOME AND ForEIGn Gossip.—A fashion chronicle 
says that orange blossoms now compose the princiral 
trimmings on a bridal toilet. They are employed as 
fringes on the sash and sleeves, and are also used in- 
stead of buttons.——The Dramatic Fund Association 
has decided that men over fifty should not marry 
young wives.——A monogram on the back of light 
kid gloves is the recent vanity.——Senator Hen‘er- 
son of Missouri, it is said, is about to marry a New 
York lady, Miss Foote, daughter of Elisha Focte, 
Esq., who is employed in the Patent Office at Wash- 
ington.——A confidence woman in Cincinnati has 
been outraging the feelings of the mayor of that city 
by representing herself as his wife ——A young Ken- 
tucky bride deserted her husband the day atter mar- 
riage because he got drunk on the wedding night.—— 
A lady has been expelled from a church choir in New 
York for reading novels in service.—A young girl 
in St. Lovis took laudanum because her lover failed 
to invite her to the circus.——Spring fashions are 
“gore ”-y and blood color is a favorite. ——A crochet 
shaw] in a Brooklyn shop window is labelled ‘ price 
$150.”——The newest figure in the German is called 
the “ Engagement.”—-—A Paris correspondent de- 
scribes a robe made for the ball at the Grand Hetel. 
—Carlotta has not entirely recovered her mind. 
Her insanity now manifests itself in extreme talka- 
tiveness, and a disposition to tell family secrets and 
scandalous stories to every stranger ste meets.— 
Madame Schneider wanted $8000 for singing one 
evening at a private soiree in London. 





Our PortTFOLIO.—Onrself-binding Portfolio, which 
will hold nicely a year’s numbers of the FLAG, will 
be found a great convenience by any one who makes 
use of it. By simply cutting the leaves after each 
paper is put in, one has a handy book, which he 
can open at any desired page. We farnish them at 
this office, for $1.00, or send them by mail, postpaid 





for $1.25 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union 
UNATTAINED. 


BY MES. KR. B. EDSON 
Long have I striven,— sometimes with enge 
Sometimes cast down and overborne with 5 
Sometimes in sadness, and sometimes in jo 
Through golden passes free from all alloy, 
. My life hath lain 





Sometimes beat back by chilling blasts of 1 
In sore, swift weakness sinking back agha: 
As clouds and darkness gathered overheat 
Hiding with fateful hand hope's golden thr 
In the thick overcast. 


Anon upborne by faith, or brief success, 
Cheating me into hope that IT had gained 
The wished-for goal, that the long struggle 
My soul might sit and rest herself at last, 
The height attained. 


But ah, how quick the fond delusion fled! 
And all my work, like rainbow hues at eve: 
Faded and vanished into dull, gray light, 
Common and cold, even to my partial sight 
And the blest heaven 


Of sweet perfectness I had thought so near 
Mocked me afar with soft, alluring light. 
Ah me, how far above my life's dull vale 

A The Alpine summit that my feet must scale 
To reach its height! 





And yet, still undismayed, I look ahove, 
Forgetting all the weary way behind; 
Striving in hope some better place to gain, 
Some surer foothold on some higher plane, 
To somehow find. 


Some broader faith—some loftier thought t 

. Than I have known, save as some fair ideal 
With purer impulses within my heart, 
With sweet humanity—love's better part, 
Divinely real. 


This I would ask,—mnof rest, or perfect peace 
Or soft content with good already gained: 
But, height on height, as waves roll up the - 
My soaring vision shall forever see, 

The unattained. 
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BY MRS. R. B. EDSON 


Long have I striven,—sometimes with eager hope, 
Sometimes cast down and overborne with pain; 
Sometimes in sadness, and sometimes in joy, 
Through golden passes free from all alloy, 

My life hath lain. 


Sometimes beat back by chilling blasts of fate, 
In sore, swift weakness sinking back aghast, 
As clouds and darkness gathered overhead, 
Hiding with fateful hand hope's golden thread, 
In the thick overcast. 


Anon upborne by faith, or brief success, 
Cheating me into hope that I had gained 

The wished-for goal, that the long struggle past, 
My soul might sit and rest herself at last, 

The height attained. 


But ah, how quick the fond delusion fled! 
And all my work, like rainbow hues at even, 
Faded and vanished into dull, gray light, 
Common and cold, even to my partial sight: 
And the blest heaven 


Of sweet perfectness I had thought so near, 
Mocked me afar with soft, alluring light. 
Ah me, how far above my life's dull vale 
The Alpine summit that my feet must scale, 
To reach its height! 


And yet, still undismayed, I look above, 
Forgetting all the weary way behind; 
Striving in hope some better place to gain, 
Some surer foothold on some higher plane, 
To somehow find. 


Some broader faith—some loftier thought to reach, 
. Than I have known, save as some fair ideal; 

With purer impulses within my heart, 

With sweet humanity—love's better part, 

Divinely real. 


This I would ask,—not rest, or perfect peace, 
Or soft content with good already gained: 

But, height on height, as waves roll up the sea, 
My soaring vision shall forever see, 

The unattained. 
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CHAPTER V. 


OOR Miss Mace had begun to 
think that she was going crazy. 
To use her own expression, she 
could neither eat, drink nor 
sleep. The eating and drink- 
ing she did not care so much 
about, but not to be able to 
sleep was terrible to her. The 
hours the poor creature tossed 
in her bed, saying the multipli- 
cation table, rolling her eyes, 
counting endless thousands, to 
lull her nerves, was a pity to 
think of. After spending one 
night worse than usual, she got 
out of bed at the first peep of 
_ day, dressed, opened her win- 
dows, and sat down by them. It was one of those 
October mornings which are more brilliantly beauti- 
fulthan any other season can show, when every- 
thing has a clear, fine outline, and nature is colored 
like jewels. Trees and vines were in all their glory 
of every warm hue; browns, from that sombre shade 
only one remove from black, up through more glow- 
ing tints cf umber and orange to gold, and so pal- 
ing toa tingling flame; purples from the color of an 
angry storm-cloud rising up to amethyst; reds, from 
& maiden’s blush, or a fine, wild scarlet, to a sullen 
blood-color; it is in vain to attempt an enumeration 
of the tints which October vegetation can assume. 
Over all this was a sky like a soap-bubble just before 
it bursts, a faint shimmer of every hue of the rain- 
bow. The sun had not risen, but was near the hori- 
zon, and the city was awaking from sleep. 

“T must go out and take the air,’”’ Miss Mace said 
to herself after leaning wearily out for a few min- 
utes. ‘TI feel so sick and nervous I cannot stay in.” 

She dressed hastily and crept softly down stairs, 

stepping warily so as not to disturb the sleepers. A 
chamber door on the second floor stood open, and af- 
ter a moment’s hesitation she went and looked at the 
beartiful sleeper there. All about the room lay the 
clcthes which Rose had thrown off when she return- 
ed home from the party, and she herself lay among 
a heap of pillows, her hair falling in dusky waves 
about her, and her face pale as moonlight. 

‘**Poor child! she is tired,”” murmured Miss Mace, 
approaching softly on tiptoe. 

Rose stirred uneasily in her sleep, and frowned 
either in anger or pain. Her friend touched her 
forehead lightly with soothing fingers, and the girl’s 
eyes flew open. 

“ Good gracious!” she cried, starting up in affright. 
“What is the matter, Cousin Ellen?” 











** Nothing, dear; only I was restless and wanted a 
walk. I am sorry that I disturbed you.” 

“‘T wasn’t sleeping well, and am glad to be wak- 
ed,”’ Rose said, sinking back. 

“Did you enjoy the party?” asked the elder lady 
timidly. 

* Yes, well enough,” drawled Rose with a careless 
yawn. 

‘** Was Kenneth Logan there?” was the next ques- 
tion. 

“Yes,” Rose answered, contemptuously; “ and, 
Ellen, the marquis is quite out of the combat. 
Hasn’t Mr. Logan reason to be vain? It isn’t 
every young man in this republic who could success- 
fally rival a French marquis with no end of honors, 
and gold, and a pedigree as long as the moral 
law.” 

Miss Mace uttered an exclamation, and caught 
Rose by the arm. 

“You don’t mean to say that Kenneth Logan is 
engaged to Miss Maxwell!” she cried. 

““T have every reason to suppose that he is,’”’ the 
girl replied, coolly. “If he isn’t he ought to be. 
Now don’t make such a fuss, Ellen. Go away, there’s 
a dear, and let me sleep.” 

Rose turned away very decidedly, and buried her 
face in a pillow, and after standing for a minute fix- 
ed in indignant consternation, Miss Mace went out 
of the room, and down stairs into the library. Lifting 

the curtain, she looked across to the Maxwells’ 
house. All there was closed and quiet, not even the 
wreath of smoke which in all the other houses show- 
ed that the servants were astir. 

**T wish 1 knew certainly,” she muttered, staring 
blankly at the curtained and shuttered windows. 
The possible boldness and duplicity of those people 
astonished and horrified the gentle spinster’s soul. 
She would gladly have accused herself of any absurd 
degree of suspicion and credulity could she have 
known that they were honest. It hurt her to believe 
any one so wicked as she feared they were. 

Thank Heaven that there are some such people left 
in the v orld! people who,looking out from pure hearts 
through pure eyes, cannot believe even in the evil 
which they see- 

Presently Miss Mace flung herself away from the 
windows and went out into the morning. She sbiv- 
ered as she stepped to the pavement; for the air had 
a dampness in it, clear as it was, and the stones 
struck a chill through the thin shoes which she had 
forgotten to change before coming out. Men were 
going to their day’s work, milk-carts were driving 
about, and a few premature fishmongers were crying 
their wares; but otherwise the streets were quiet. 
She wished to avoid observation as much as possible, 
so pulled her veil down, and hurried along through 
the quieter streets till she came to the river side. A 
slow, wide river flowed through the city of Occident, 
seeming as though it could hardly persuade itself to 
get along. It dragged its shining length without a 
wave over the heavy bottom of clay and grass, it 
loitered lazily into coves and reaches, it licked the 
wharf-timbers with lisping, watery tongues. Miss 
Mace walked along the river street, listening to the 
soft, lulling sound of the water, and presently, com- 
ing to a little tongue of land that reached out into 
its midst, she turned aside and went hurriedly down 
to the brink of the stream. Some foolish whim bad 
come over her to paddle in the water as she had been 
used to as a child. Nobody would see her at this 
early hour, and she could indulge in the unusual 
folly. Not for worlds would Miss Mace have had any 
person witness in her an act not strictly dignified, 
proper and gently ladylike; but on this morning she 
felt a strange desire to go out of her later self and 
back to earlier, happier days. Walking eagerly 
down the little tongue of land, she remembered the 
river that flowed through her native village faraway, 
the rocks that dotted its surface, and the many times 
she had ventured out on them when the water was 
low at mid-summer, and dipped her hands in the 
sunny spray. 

“ Ah, those days!” she exclaimed, with a sigh of 
pain. ‘‘ It seems to me that if I could dip my hand 
again in sunny water, and wet my feet like a foolish 
child, and listen to the waves’ soft talk, some of that 
childish feeling would come back again. I’m not 80 
very old a woman. One might be older than forty 
years. I know women of forty who are handsome, 
and young, and happy, looking forward tu a long, 
bright life. Ah me!” 

She stood watching the river’s slow, smooth flow 
till its motion seemed to be communicated to the 
land, and instead of the waters coming down, she 
felt herself gliding up through them, seeking some 
flowery spot nearer the source of her life. With 
dreamy eyes fixed as she stood, she glided up her 
life as she seemed to glide up the stream. But not 
to flowery nooks and sun-lighted banks; ever she 
stopped at the same barren reach of sea-coast where 
the earlier bloseoms of her life lay withered and scat- 
tered. She saw the man whom she had loved and 

trusted, saw his beauty as it had first caught her 
girlish fancy, heard his voice, met his eyes. She felt 
again the thrill of delight with which she had first 
known herself to be beloved, she drew her breath at 
the recollection of those long summer days steeped 
in heart’s sunshine; and here she moaned, and be- 
came an old woman. Another voice mingled with 
the voice she loved, other eyes looked into his, he 
was lost to her. 

‘1 know that what they said was true,” she moan- 
ed, ‘‘ that it was an escape for me, that he was weak 
and unprincipled, and that he would have become 
careless of me sooner or later; but, still, it was the 
one dream of my life, and when it faded, all was 
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dark. I have no love left for that man, I shrink 
from him as I would from any loathsome thing, I 
would not touch his hand, though he should beg me 
on his knees; bat, nevertheless, I cannot forget that 
he once had power to rifle my heart of its sweetest 
love and trust, and that at his going it was left empty. 
Ah, why do I torment myself with these recoilec- 
tions? I haven’t thought of them for vears as much 
as I have for the last twenty-four hours. Iam get- 
ting nervous and foolish. I must take medicine.” 

At the end of the point on which she stood, two 
or three rocks stretched out Into the current. With 
an impatient impulse to fling away the thoughts 
that were haunting her, she stepped carefully out on 
to them, and looked up the river past the city, past 
the long low stretches of land, to the distant forests 
that hung like a dark blue mist on the horizon. The 
water was deep about these rocks on which Miss 
Mace stood, and patches of sawdust floated into the 
interstices, from the mills above. Some water weeds 
and grasses had found root, and reached out and up, 
80 that one could not see the bottom of the river just 
there, or could see it only at intervals. 

** Suppose I should slip on this rock and fall in,” 
thought the lady, looking apprehensively down. 

How odd that she should see the reflection of her 
own face at such a distance! She had thought that 
she must stoop low for that. But there it was, faint, 
to be sure, and broken by the ripples, and by the 
patches of sawdust, and floating grass-blades, but 
yet a reflection of her face. She saw the white fore- 
head, out of shape by the ripples, blurred, but clear- 
ly distinguishable, the narrow line of her hair made 
in the reflection flew out, confused with her bonnet 
and veil to a likeness of short hair lying spread in 
the water. Then there were the eyes seeming half 
shut, and the mouth only very faint, indistinct, as 
though something dark hung over and below it, 
looking for all the world like a man’s mouth with 
beard and mustache. Miss Mace put her hand up 
involuntarily to her face to brush away the veil that 
might be the cause of this strange appearance, and, 
at the same instant stooped lower. 

“Omy God!” she muttered, unable to take her 
eyes from that strange reflection down in the dark 
bed of the river. How white the forehead was! how 
dim the eyes! they did not move, though she moved. 

The grasses flowed fora moment over the vision, 
then parted, and she saw it clearly for an instant, 
then a patch of sawdust danced over it and scattered, 
leaving only that marble brow, then the whole was 
clear as at first. 

“O my God!” muttered Miss Mace again. 

Why should the reflection of her own face in the 
water look like a man’s face, like that man’s face, of 
all others, and stare at her moveless and uncbang- 
ing,though she moved,and put her hand out and wav- 
ed her veil, why, unless indeed she was going crazy? 
It was like a dead face, that one that looked up at 
her, and it was like the dead face of Rawson Louden, 
the man whom once she had loved, but whom only 
just now she had said that she loathed, whose hand 
she had protested she would not touch, no, not if he 
should go down on his knees and beg her to. 

‘* What does it mean?’’ she muttered, bending 
nearer. ‘‘My God! what does it mean?” 

The face below had been momentarily obscured; 
but as she looked, the weeds and sawdust floated 
away, and plainly out there shone the marble fea- 
tures, the waving beard, the half-closed eyes. 

One wild, fleeting glance, then the woman started 
erect, staggered, and just saved herself from falling 
into the river. Shrinking to the land she sank there 
for a moment, weak and trembling, then got up and 
hurried homeward, quite cured of all desire for 
further adventure. Her face was quite white, and 
her limbs trembled so that they could hardly sup- 
port her. Reaching home, she shut herself into her 
room, and, falling on her knees, buried her face in 
her hands and prayed. She was still very pale when 
she went down to the late breakfast, but no paler 
than Rose. 

‘Seems to me I have an indistinct idea that you 
appeared to me in the early watches of the day, and 
that you were going out for the air,” the girl said, 
bending over her coffee-cup, and scarcely glancing 
up. ‘* Was it you or an apparition?” 

‘© IT went out,” Miss Mace said, hurriedly. ‘The 
morning was chilly, and I felt so tired I thought I 
would lie down a little while after coming in. How 
did you enjoy the party, Neal?” 

Neal was usually sulky after being out late, and 
on this morning he was more gruff than usual. 

‘The party was well enough,” he said; “ but I’d 
like to know something about the acquaintance the 
Maxwells have with that Louden. I wont visit nor 
allow my sister to visit a house where he goes. I’ve 
seen him there before, and last night as I came out, 
one of the very last, he went in. To be sure, he was 
pretty full of liquor; but not so full but that he knew 
what he was about. He wouldn’t have attempted 
to go in there unless he had known that he could, 
Besides, that Irish hag they have got there let him 
in and took him off to the side-room just as if she knew 
all about him. She seemed desirous to hush him 
and get him out of sight.” 

‘* He went in there!’’ repeated Miss Mace, staring 
at the speaker with a look of terror. 

** Yes,’’ Neal went on, ‘‘and he insulted me as he 
wentin. I shall speak to Fred Maxwell about it, 


and speak pretty plainly, too. The scamp stopped | 
me just as though we were intimate friends, and 
asked me to go back and drink whiskey with him. I 


never answered a word, but 1 stared at himina 
manner that he understood, for he looked as though 
he would like to choke me.” 
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‘* How long did he stay there?” asked Miss Mace, 
atill staring at the young man, with her wide-open 
eyes. 

“ How should I know?” sald Neal, ronghly. “I 
got home as quickly as I coukl. He may be there 
now for anything I know to the contrary.” 

“1 don’t think he is there now,” said Miss Mace, 
rubbing her small bands together. They felt very 
chilly. 

“What insipid remarks Mace does make some- 
times!’ thought Neal Cashel, as he got up from the 
table and prepared to go out. 

Rose was almost ready to be angry with ‘Cousin 
Ellen” that morning. She felt like being alone, and 
went from room to room to get by herselt, but wher- 
ever she might go, in a few minutes after her came 
that soft tread, and she heard some silly question or 
remark. What annoyed her the most was that she 
suspected the reagon for all that persecution. Miss 
Mace probably thought that she was unhappy and 
pining for Kenneth Logan, and was expressing her 
sympathy in this weak manner. Rose was quite cross 
with the poor old maid, and snapped her up several 
times; but Miss Mace was leas sensitive than usual, 
and would not be hurt nor offended, nor got rid of. 
Indeed, she did not seem to be aware that any of- 
fence was given or intended. 

At dinner-time Neal came home like himself, good- 
natured and talkative. 

‘And, by the way,” he said, after having told va- 
rious items of news which he thought might interest 
the ladies, “‘ the Maxwells have got a policeman out 
after Louden. They say that when the company 
had all gone, and the house was shut up, they found 
him half, or more than half drank in their supper- 
room. They tried to quiet him, and after a while 
put him out through the back door, fearing that he 
might make a fracas and wake the neighbors if they 
sent him into the street. They say they were sur- 
prised at his going so quietly; but this morning they 
discovered that half-a-dozen heavy silver spoons were 
missing.” 

“I never heard that the fellow was a common 
thief,” remarked Cashel; ‘‘ but there is no knowing 
what a man may do in liquor. Have they taken 
him?” 

“They haven’t found him,” the son replied. “ He 
hasn’t been to his boarding-place for two nights, and 
they haven’t reen him to-day at his usual haunts. 
He is so irregular that no one depends on him. 
Probably he is sleeping off the effects of bis liquor 
somewhere.” 

“ Why, what is the matter, Ellen?” cried Rose. 
For Miss Mace had sunk back in her seat, nearly 
fainting. 

** Nothing, dear; only I don’t feel very well,” 
the other replied in a tremulous voice. ‘‘ I baven’t 
felt well for a day or two; and you know I never like 
to hear about these people.” 

Why Miss Mace did not relate what she had scen, 
or fancied she had seen in the morning, she could 
not have told; perhaps because she kept all day re- 
peating persistently to herself that she had seen 
nothing but a distorted reflection of her own face, 
that she was letting her imagination run away with 
her, that there certainly never was before in the 
world such afocl as she was getting to be. Once 
she had been on the point of describing to Rose her 
walk and adventure, and had already planned how 
she shonid tell it, making light of it, calling ita 
strange optical illusion, a freak of imagination; but 
the laugh would not come, and when she would 
have spoken, her mouth felt dry and parched, and 
her lips gave forth no sound. 

Neal went out after dinner; but either he heard no 
more about the theft, or he did not think the matter 
worth attevtion; for he did not mention it when he 
came home. Every time he opened his mouth Miss 
Mace started and listened, but each time was disap- 
pointed. The suspense became terrible. Hear she 
must, and it was impossible to ask Neal, or indeed, 
toask anybody. She would go to one who would tell 
without being asked. To be sure, her head was ach- 
ing terribly, and she felt sore and bruised all over, 
but the air might refresh her. She slipped out of 
the room and the house, and hurried to Nannie 
Blake’s. There was a bright light in the windows 
of Nannie’s room, and Nannie’s shadow was moving 
about on the curtain. 

* Lor, is that you, Miss Mace?” cried Nannie, cor- 
dially, on seeing who her visitor was. ‘‘ Whatin the 
world is the matter? Is anything wrong up at the 
house? Do sit down. Nothing the matter? And 
you aint sick? Only a headache, and come out for 
the air? Well, I declare if you didn’t give mea 
turn. You look as pale asa ghost. I’ve just come 
in, and am going to have a drop of tea. Yon'll take 
a cup with me, I know. I’ve got some tea worth the 
name, and it will do you all the good in the world. 
Isn’t that a bright little fire? 1 always want an 
open fire, and we need one these chilly evenings. 
O, don’t be afraid to stop. I’ll go home with yeu.” 

The poor, trembling visitor had nothing to do but 
to submit, rather glad, on the whole, to have some 
one think and act for her. Her bonnet and shaw! 
were taken off, she was seated in an arm-chair before 
a bright fire, a tiny tea-kettle was set on the coals, 
and atable as tiny in proportion was drawn up to 
Miss Mace’s elbow. 

‘* There, dear, there’s what I call jelly,” says Nan- 
nie, proudly displaying a tumbler of the ruby-culor- 
ed conserve. ‘ And here’s the leg and wing of a 
chicken, just enongh to pick. I haven’t got a bit of 
bread, dear, but these crackers willdo. Now for my 
tea. Did you ever see such a jolly little tea-ket: le? 
I do believe it enjoys boiling in no time at all.” 
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TRH FLAG OF OUR UNION. 








The tea made and poured out, Nannie seated her- 
self opposite her visitor, and opened upon the subject 
which was uppermost in the minds of both. The lit- 
tle dressmaker knew better than to spoil a good gos- 
sip by having it while she was running about and 
obliged to interrupt herself every minute. 

*Isn’t it queer about Louden?” she asked, ina 
low tone, the moment she took her seat. 

‘* What about him?” asked Miss Mace, faintly. 
“Why, my dear, he can’t be found high nor low!” 
said Nannie, in a whisper, reaching to lay her small, 
needie-pricked hand on her visitor’s arm. 

Mies Mace gave a little cry, as though the touch 
hurt her. 

“Why, I don’t believe they have looked high and 
low,” she said, ‘It is likely they have not made a 
thorough search at all. Why do they not look every- 
where?” 

‘‘ They have looked everywhere, dear,” the little 
woman replied, ‘‘ and they think very strange. He 
often stayed away from his buarding-place for a day 
or two at a time, but he was always before to be 
found somewhere else. Now he seems really to have 
disappeared. Ifthe silver said to bave been missed 
from the Maxwells were of sufficient value, and 
if he took it, they would think that he had run 
away; but it is only a few spoons. What do you 
think, dear?” 

Miss Mace fumbled with her pocket-bandkerchief, 
swallowed hysterically, and tried to tell her story, 
but could not. ‘I don’t know what to think,” she 
replied, presently. ‘* I don’t want to think anything 
abont it. Let’s talk of sometbing else. You prom- 
ised to tell me about your mother. Tell me now, 
wont vou?” 

“ Well, yes, dear, I suppose there couldn’t be a 
better time,” said the little woman, with a sigh. 
“It isn’t a very pleasant story to tell; but the telling 
of it isn’t the worst; the suffering was worse yet. 
Well, to begin, my mother was an actress, not a 
star, you know, but she took some parts that gave 
her a chance to show that she was smart and pretty. 
When she was about eighteen, a young man fell in 
love with her. He wasn’t the first to do it, but I 
mention him particularly because he was my father. 
His family was a good deal above common, and 
wouldn’t hear to such a thing as his marrying an 
actress, though nobody could say a word against my 
mother. I say that nobody could, but I mean that 
they couldn’t say a true word. Somebody said a 
false word, and that somebody was a genteel dancing- 
master who gave private lessons to my father’s sis- 
ters. This same reprobate was a married man, and 
yet he had made love to my mother, and been treat- 
ed by her as he deserved. Out of revenge he insin- 
uated things against her character to my father’s 
family, and made them still more opposed to her. 
They made a great fuss, and threatened to turn my 
father off entirely if he ever saw her again. He was 
no hero, but only a common young man, and he pre- 
tended that he was going to do as they wished. You 
see he had been brought up to have everything that 
money could buy, and they had the power to turn 
him out without a dollar. My mother was the one 
to advise him to do as he did, and their plan was to 
meet as privately as possible in the future, and 
meantime my father was to get into some business 
for himself, and make enough to be independent and 
able to marry whom he pleased. Well, matters went 
on so for atime, and they really thought that they 
had weaned the young fulks from each other, when 
who should tell the whole story again but the danc- 
ing-master. This time they didn’t come out as they 
had before, but they coaxed my father off to Europe 
for a three months’ visit, they said, and promised that 
when he should come back they would set him up in 
business, if he liked. That was just what he want- 
ed, and he consented to go. But once they got him 
away, they held him away, and they had letters full 
of lies written to him, and that dancing-master, Mon- 
siear Pagini, they called him, was at the bottom of 
the whole. Letters were intercepted, and all the 
vile tricks played which are usually played on such 
occasions, and the upshot of the matter was, that 
my father didn’t want to return to his false love, but 
stayed away a year. And in the meantime I came 
along about three months after he left my mother. 
I don’t pretend to justify them; but then you see 
they were in love with each other, and they expected 
to be married. Besides, it is a very bad thing to 
stand in the way ofa pair of lovers and force them to 
have clandestine meetings, and go in all sorts of by- 
ways to see each other. 

“Well, my poor mother thought herself deserted 
and disgraced, and she left the stage, and took me 
and went off out of sight and sound of anybody she 
knew. She lived till I was thirty years old, then 
died; and, dear, I never saw a happy smile on my 
poor little mother’s face. She looked like some flower 
that had its stem crushed, yet not so as to kill it out- 
right, but leaving life enough to last for a little while. 
The very year that she died my poor mother would 
weep and sob over her disgrace and my father’s de- 
sertion with as much bitterness as if it had all hap- 
pened within the year, instead of thirty years before. 
She had found out the root of the mischief long be- 
fore, and so had my father; but it was too late to do 
either of them any good; for my father had married 
a fine lady that his family had picked out for him. 
He oftered to provide for mother and me, but mother 
wouldn’t have a word tosay tohim. He did what he 
could to punish Monsieur Pagini, deprived him of his 
pupils, and made the city too hot to hold him; but 
that didn’t help poor mother’s case, you see. Now 
do you wonder that I hate that man?” asked Nan- 
nie Blake, wiping her eyes. ‘‘Do you wonder that 





when I think it possible that this grand and lofty 
gentleman is no other than the dancing-master under 
@ new mask, I long to tear the mask off, and show 
him for what he is? My poor little mother is moul- 
dering away in her grave, after having mourned and 
wept her soul out, and this villain who wrecked her 
life still lives and prospers, walks round leaning ona 
gold-headed cane, grins to show his gold-set teeth, 
eats off china and silver, and can give the finest en- 
tertainments of any man in the city of Occident. It 
makes me grind my teeth.” 

** No wonder,” Miss Mace said, sympathizingly. 
‘* Your story is worse than mine, and you bave cause 
for complaint which makes mine seem as nothing. 
But what about Miss Maxwell? Rose says that she 
and Logan are engaged. That is horrible if she is 
Mrs. Laroche.” 

‘* Of course, dear,” said the little seamstress, quiet- 
ly. ‘* But it isn’t nearly so horrible as it would be if 
she were Mrs. Logan, don’t you see? I heard this 
morning that he made a fool of himself last night, so 
I just furbished up an errand out to Grass Cottage, 
and when he came down after sleeping half the fore- 
noon, 1 made bold to give him a hint or two. I reck- 
on he’ll not ask her to name the day till he feels bet- 
ter satisfied on a few points. But I can’t deny that 
he was proper mad with me.” 

_ Miss Mace sat silent for a minute, looking into the 
fire; then she asked, abruptly: 

**Do you suppose that drowning is a very hard 
death, Nannie?” 

* Lor, dear!” said Nannie in surprise, ‘I don’t 
know. I never was drowned in my life. Buta great 
many folks say that it is the easiest death there is. I 
don’t know how they found out.” 

* People rise three times, don’t they, before going 
quite down?” pursued the lady, slowly wringing her 
pale bands. 

** They either rise three times, or they go down 
three times, I forget which,” replied Nannie, looking 
curiously at her visitor’s white face. 

“After they have sunk and lain some little time 
they are surely dead, are they not?” asked Miss 
Mace, in a strange, sharp tone, as though she were 
angry or in pain. 

‘* Not always,” Nannie replied. ‘I have heard of 
people being brought to after they had been hours in 
the water.” ° 

Miss Mace started to her feet with a face of wild 
affright. 

“ Could a man be brought to life who had laid all 
day in the water?” she cried out, snatching her 
bonnet. 

** Why, no, I should think not,”’ Nannie said. “ In- 
deed, there couldn’t be a chance for him, I’m sure. 
What’s your hurry? Must you really go? I’ll go 
with you, dear.” 

‘““No, no!’? Miss Mace answered, hurriedly. “I 
would rather go alone. I only came out for the air, 
and I am not at all afraid, No, Nannie, I shan’t 
allow you. Lam going alone.” 

With that same hurried, tremulous manner, and 
that same expression of fright in her face, Miss Mace 
threw her bonnet and shawl on, and went out with 
scarcely a good-night to her entertainer. 

*‘ Well, I declare!” said Nannie, standing in the 
middle of the room, and looking at the door that had 
closed behind her visitor. ‘ What in the world is the 
matter with Miss Mace? I do believe that the poor 
thing loves that man yet, scamp as he is. Who’d 
have thought there was so much romance in her?” 

Meantime, Miss Mace was walking rapidly through 
the streets so utterly possessed of one horribie 
thought as to be entirely oblivious of observation, | 
and indifferent to the fact that she was out alone in | 
the city streets at ten o’clock at night, a situation 
which, at any other time, would have seemed to her 
little less than disgraceful. If that had been no 
vision, but a reality, she thought, if that face that 
stared up at her out of the river depths was truly 
the face of the man for whom they were searcbing, 
and not a distorted reflection of her own, might he 
not have been aliveat that moment? Come to think 
of it he looked alive. His eyes had not at all a dead 
look. If assistance had been called immediately, if 
even she had let down her scarf, even reached down 
her arm, he might have been saved. But now it was 
too late! 

She hurried through the streets, not taking the 
direction homeward, but going down towards the riv- 
er, wringing her hands, and whispering to herself as 
she went: 

“Tam the one who has killed him! It was mur- 
der not to help him then, not to give the alarm! Why 
don’t they search the river for him?” 

Reaching the river street, and aware of where she 
was, Miss Mace felt a faint return of her timid sense 
of propriety, and delicate dislike of being observed 
and commented on. She stopped a moment in the 
shadow of a tree, and glanced about her. The street 
was rather a low one, but not dangerous, being in- 
habited chiefly by German work-people, and she 
could hear their harsh voices in loud talk from the 
lager-beer shops with which the street abounded. 
No one seemed to be noticing her. Assuring herself 
of that, she turned hastily down the little tongue of 


land, and walked out to the point where she had/|go. But here is Isabel playing us false. Instead of 


been in the morning. How long it seemed since the 
morning! How the feverish hours stretched as she 
looked back; and at the same time, how they would 





contract convulsively at intervals, so that, as she 
stepped out again on to the rocks where she had | 
stood in the morning, it seemed to her that she had | 
not left them, but had just that instant looked down | 
into Rawson Louden’s dead face looking up through | 
the water at her who—who had murdered him! For} 


j dreamed of such a thing. I have promised Kenneth 


she had murdered him by letting him lie there when 
he might have been saved, just as much as if she had 
found him there drunk and had pushed him in. 

‘What a dreadful thing it would be to push a man 
into the water, and see him struggle and go down!” 
she thought. “And yet I did as bad. How the 
water sounds about the rocks!—like somebody chok- 
ing! Who knows but life might have stayed in him 
all this time, and be may be trying to make himself 
heard now? I feel as though I pushed him in. If 
he is here, then I certainly murdered him! O my 
God! how strangely I feel! What am I here for at 
this time of night? I am not right in my mind. 
Something ails me. O, if 1 were only at home!” 

She sprang off the rocks as though pursued, and 
ran up the point of land towards the street; bet, 
getting where she might be seen, quieted her pace, 
and strove to waJk as usual. At the corner whee 
the path she had been following met the street, stood 
a large tree. She stopped in the shadow of that, and 
looked back, through the dark, to the river. 

“If he is not saved by some one, then I am a mur- 
deress!”? she muttered, catching her breath as she 
spoke, and unconsciously pronouncing the last words 
aloud. 

She did not see the form that lurked on the other 
side of the tree-trunk in the shade of which she stood. 
A man had seen her coming down the river street, 
had followed her every step of the way, and draw- 
ing near, unseen in the darkness, had caught some 
of the muttered words that fell from her lips. If he 
had heard all that she had said, it would have been 
better for Miss Mace. He followed her till she got 
home, and saw her face fully in the light of the street 
lamp that burned before Mr. Cashel’s house. Going 
up the steps as soon as the door had closed behind 
her, he rang the bell. 

‘Did not I see Mrs. Singleton come in here a mo- 
ment since?” he asked, politely, of the servant. 

“No sir, it was Miss Mace,” said the servant, won- 
dering who Mrs. Singleton might be. 

** Miss Mace!”’ repeated the inquirer, in a puzzled 
manner, as though he had never heard the name. 

‘* Yes sir; Miss Mace, Mr. Cashel’s cousin. She 
came in just before you rang. There is no Mrs. 
Singleton here.” 

**O, beg pardon for troubling you!” said the de- 
tective, with great politeness. “I was looking for 
Mrs. Singleton. Much obliged. Good-evening.” 

Going into the house, Miss Mace went towards the 
sitting-room, and was about opening the door, when 
she heard a voice within, and shivering, withdrew 
her hand from the knob and hurried up stairs. 

The voice she heard was Frederick Maxwell’s. He 
had only just stepped in to inquire how Miss Cashel 
was after the party, and, finding her very gay and 
gracious, had outstayed other visitors, and was now 
alone with his young hostess. To be sure, Ruse 
chilled a little when she found herself alone with 
the gentleman, but he didn’t mind that. It might 
be bashful consciousness, for he had been very gal- 
lant all the evening, and had dropped his tone, as 
soon as they were alone, to one of unmistakable ten- 
derness. Frederick Maxwell was not such a fool as 
to believe this girl in love with him; but he was no 
fool in thinking it possible that he might win her. 
Many a girl, while smarting under a slight received 
from one man, has given herself to another man, and 
loved him well enough afterwards, too. If the Max- 
wells Lad stood as high in Miss Cashel’s estimation 
as they aspired to stand in society, I would not an- 
swer for Rose. She was no nreek heroine, and would 
have given her eyes to be able to convince Kenneth 
Logan that she didn’t care a straw for him, and 
never had, and that she could do far better than 
marry him. But she must be proud of the man 
whom she could set over him. 

Mr. Frederick Maxwell was, undeniably, a very 
elegant-looking man, tall, slender, with a willowy 
bending of the form that was at once stately and 
graceful. His features were thin, and as exquisitely 
regular as those of his father and sister; but they 
lacked the fire that animated Isabel’s face, and the 
stereotyped smile which the elder Mr. Maxwell al- 
ways wore. Mr. Frederick’s expression was rather 
cold than otherwise, and sometimes cynical; but he 
could assume at will a look which many would call 
fascinating. That look he wore now, as he leaned 
slightly forward in his chair, and regarded Miss 
Cashel, who sat opposite him in the corner of a sofa, 
leaning in an attitude which had been indolent, but 
which became haughty as the gentleman went on 
with his talk. His beautifully shaped mouth, only 
faintly shaded by a long, upturned mustache, was 
delicate as any woman’s, and now slightly parted, as 
if his breath came too quickly for closed lips. His 
eyes were of a light gray color, clear and piercing; 
but now, as they dwelt on the face opposite him, 
they darkened almost to black, and their piercing 
glance was quenched in a tender softness which had 
aluring, mesmerizing power. In that, Mr. Fred- 
erick’s eyes were like his sister’s. 

“Our plans are so uncertain that I hardly know 
what to do,” he said. ‘‘ We were, as I supposed, 
fixed on going to Paris next month, and I also sup- 
posed that I was the only one who was reluctant to 


the marquis, whom we had written to announcing 
our coming, she tells us to-day that she prefers Ken- 
neth Logan, and cannot leave him. We had never 


a@ piece of my mind for deceiving me so. While I 
thought that we were another Damon and Pythias, 
he was only smiling at my sister over my shoulders. 
However, I shall make no opposition. I could not 
have the heart to interfere between lovers.’ 


While speaking, Mr. Frederick Maxwell watched 
keenly the face before him; but it baftied him. Rose 
had a high color, and her mouth was closed tightiy, 
but there was no show of emotion, and the color 
never changed in her cheeks. 

‘*T fancy such devoted lovers would scarcely heed 
you, if you should interfere,” remarked Miss Cashel, 
somewhat mockingly. 

He was silent a moment, rather disconcerted, then 
epoke again: 

** Certainly, if Kenneth Logan is anything like me, 
he would listen to but one ‘no,’ and that the lady’s; 
scarcely, indeed, to that.”” 

He paused again, but Rose made no reply. She 
merely drew the hassock under her foot, smoothed 
out the folds of her crimson cashmere dreas, and sat 
a little more haughtily erect, turning her head slight- 
ly aside, as though weary of the subject. She was 
afraid of Frederick Maxwell’s eyes, and was trem- 
bling lest he should see that she was afraid. 

He changed his tactics, and, acting on his sister's 
advice, began speaking of Europe and European ad- 
ventures and sights. 

Mr. Frederick Maxwell had a soft voice and an 
excellent enunciation, and the tales he told sounded 
like unrhymed poetry. Rose found herself listening 
enchanted. The voice, the scenes he called up, the 
visions and ambitions he excited in her mind, ail in- 
toxicated and bewildered her. How tame seemed 
her life wiitc he spoke, how stale and flat her liitie 
rcund of gayeties in a raw western city, to the retined 
and dazzling pleasures of the ceutral city of the 
world! How ridiculous seemed that which they 
called splendor beside the royal magnificence of high 
life in Paris, in London, in Rome! How petty were 
the triumphs accorded her beauty—a few paltry, 
half-bred fellows, a humdrum, middle-aged widower, 
where she thought of courtly men bowing to tie 
ground before her! 

Rose Cashel’s eyes were raised at last, and fixed, 
not on the speaker, but near him; the rich color 
melted from her cheeks up over her brow, and gath- 
ered back again in a crimson glow; her beautiful 
lips were parted, as though she drank in the enrap- 
turing story. 

** That is the life for you to lead,” Frederick Mux- 
well went on, in a low, thrilling tone. **There you 
would shine a queen, here no one sees in you more 
than a pretty, rosy-cheeked girl. They do not know 
here how to enthrone a beautiful woman. A word 
or two of praise, a compliment now and then, a com- 
monplace, mercantile husband, and that is the end 
of her. She becomes a drudge or a dowdy. Mar- 
riage, that extinguishes a woman in this country, is 
in Paris the beginning of her triumphs. You should 
go there, Rose. You should bring to your feet that 
circle of adorers whose homage is fame!” 

He paused an instant. She sighed, but made no 
reply, waiting for him to goou. She had not noticed 
that he took the liberty to call her by her Christian 
name. He rose gently, and seated himself by her. 

“T cannot go away without you!” he exclaimed. 
“Come with me, and live that life of brilliant en- 
chantment for which you were made.” 

Rose clasped her hands, and exclaimed, “I wish I 
could go!” scarcely aware of what she said, never 
dreaming of the inference to be drawn from her 
words, 

** Come, then, dearest!” he said, leaning to clasp 
her waist with his venturesome arm. ‘ Come—” 

Before he couid say another word, Rose had started 
to her feet, entirely aroused, and confronted him, 
her form drawn to its full height, her eyes flashing 
out gloriously. 

‘“‘How dare you?” she cried, blazing with indig- 
nation. “ You insult me, Mr. Maxwell!” 

Frederick Maxwell had hated and cursed a good 
many people in the course of his life, but never had 
he felt the bitterness of hate against another as he 
felt it at that iustant towards himself. He had ut- 
terly forgotten all his boasted caution, all his pen- 
etration, all his arts, and overreached hiwself, like 
an eager schoolboy. He sat before her like that 
same schoolbvy, whipped; but only for a moment. 

** Miss Cashel, 1 ask your pardon if the ardor of my 
feelings hurried me beyond discretion,” he said, 
rising, his face growing quite pale, and his eyes 
downcast. “I never dreamed of presuming. You 
cannot be in earnest when you accuse me of insulliug 
you.” 

**T will exonerate you from any such intention,” 
she said, haugiitiiy. ‘* But pray do not make so great 
a mistake again. I have always wished to go to Paris, 
and shall probably go at some time; but my wish as 
expressed to-night was not to go in your company. 
Let the subject never be alluded to again between 
us.” 

“Never?” he repeated, passionately, fixing his 
eyes upon her again. “Never? Do you doom me 
to despair?” 

“I wish to hear no more on the subject,” she re- 
peated, waving her hand impatiently. 

She made vo niotion to seat herself again, and he 
could not do so without an invitation. There was no 
way for him but to go. He felt himself decidedly 
dismissed. She stood there with head erect and face 
giowing haugttily, while he bowed himself out, and 
never moved till she heard the street door close after 
him. Then she ran up stairs to Miss Mace’s room. 
She was too indignant to keep tbe affair to herself. 

** Ellen, Ellen!’ she said, impatiently, putting ber 
head in at the door of the dark room. 

** Well, my dear,” answered Miss Mace’s voice, from 








the bed. 
* Ellen, do you think that Fred Maxwell has been 





here to-night and asked me to go to Paris with him. | 
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ow what he was talking abo 
oe vt ae my waist and called 
Did you ever hear of such insolence? 
him the slightest encouragement.” 
« Yes, dear, yes!” said Miss Mace, in 
way. 
on oo well to-night?” asked | 
by the tone she heard. 
«0 yes, very well,” Miss Mace answer 
y. * But Lam a little tired. I walked .. 
I think I have headache or—or some 
—that is, lam warm.” 
pon oar Ellen! what is it?” excl 
ing haste to light the gas. 
a. ae Miss Mace lying dressed | 
shawl, outside the bed. Her eyes wore 
frightened, her cheeks pallid, but bh 
hed and crimson, showing a rising \ 
She got up and took off her bonnet an 
tried to speak coherently; but every 
speech wandered, and she shook with 
same instant that her face was flamin, 
Rose called assistance, got her cousin 
soon as possible, and sent for a docto:. 
and pronounced the patient in a setth 
moreover, in a very critical state. 
«Her brain is very much affected,” | 
should think that she must have exper 
great mental shock. Don’t oppose her, 
irritable, Let her have her own way 
not hurt her.” 
Miss Mace began soon to show her 
would not have Rose near her, but insis: 
chambermaid--a new servant who ha 
them but a week—should sit up with he 
The girl was used to sickness, and wa 
so they permitted her to take the place o 
and Neal keeping themselves all night 
in case they might be needed. 
“Go right to bed and to sleep, dear. 
said, when Rose begged to be permitteu 
her; “and thank God that you are not 
the bottom of the river. It must bea 
uneasy place. But the bed of one w! 
another is worse; it is a bed of torme: 
fire!” 
“ Why in the world is she continually t 
the river, and about drowning?” Kor. 
father. ‘‘She has asked me three times 
drowning a hard death to die.” 
“Mr. Cashel,” Miss Mace said, when 
ber room a few minutes after, ‘‘1 wan 
opinion in a certain matter, You are u 
ought to know. Which is worse, to 
whom you dislike into the water, and « 
to find him there and let him drown wh: 
have saved him?” 
“T should say that there is very littl . 
he replied, puzzled to answer, not see 
wanted, and too much startled by her w 
manner to be able to soothe her. 
“Go away! go away!” she cried, push 
“ Now come bere, Joanna,” she said, 
to the girl who remained. ‘I have « 


ask of you. I want to go to confess 
You are a Catholic, and can tell me how 
done. I don’t know. But first I will | 
I wish to tell him. Do you promise nev: 

5. “T will never tell,” the girl said, se 
by the bed to listen. 

t The delirious woman glanced around t 
that no one else was near, then drew th: 
and told her story. 
the nurse, and the girl was eagerly list 
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While Miss Mace was telling her ¥ 
ing in every word, terrified, yet fascina 
revelations of the secret life of one who 
mind would, she weil knew, never ha 
word of the sort to her, while she wal: 
and excited face, half believing what | 
not daring to believe, half doubting, y« 
doubt, @ scene bearing upon that sto: . 
enacted at a different part of the town. 
Going out of Mr. Cashel’s house after !. 
Rose, his head and heart bursting with , 
appointment, Frederick Maxwell had cb 
down town befure going home. Bad as ii 
failed, it was still worse to go home and 
failure. Besides, home was not a parti 
ant place just then. The family had 
meet each other that day; they had». 
each other’s faces, and had scarcely spol 
find fault. Mr. Frederick preferred to 
before relating to the exacting trio who .. 
the result of his interview with Rose Ca: 

As he walked down one of the quieter: 
one touched him on the arm. He stop) 
“ heart and all,” at seeing who the man 

“I would like to speak a word with y: 
well,” the detective said. ‘‘ Will you 
way, where we shall not be overheard?” 

“What do you want?” he demanded, 
his guard, and putting his hand to bis b: 

“Why, don’t you know me?” the n 
surprise. “I only wish to tell you som 
T have just seen.” 

“O yea,” Maxwell said, recovering hin 
his face was almost deathlike as he follow 
aside. This man was a friendly acquain 
but what could he want of him now? 

“The most singular incident has bap, 
detective began, “ and 1 want help and tr 

He then told, circumstantially, of ! 
. Miss Mace, first, because she acted od 
be assured of her identity, and what he! 
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Mr. Frederick Maxwell watched 
re him; but it baffied him. Rose 
1 her mouth was closed tightly 
show of emotion, and the color 
r cheeks. 
ted lovers would scarcely heed 
terfere,”” remarked Misg Cashel, 


r 


ment, rather disconcerted, then 


neth Logan is anything like me, 
itone ‘no,’ and that the lady’s ; 
hat’? 
but Rose made no reply. She 
sock under her foot, smoothed 
rimson cashmere dress, and sat 
'y erect, turning her head slight- 
eary of the subject. She was 
Maxwell’s eyes, and was trem- 
oe that she was afraid, 
‘ies, and, acting on his sister’s 
ig of Europe and European ad- 


well had a soft voice and an 
, and the tales he told sounded 
‘. Rose found herself listening 


f courtly men bowing to the 


were raised at last, and fixed, 
but near him; the rich coior 
8 up over her brow, and gath- 
crimson glow; her beautiful 
ough she drank in the enrap- 


you to lead,” Frederick Max- 
, thrilling tone. “There you 
, here no one sees in you more 
-eked girl. They do not know 
e @ beautiful woman. A word 
pliment now and then, a com- 
‘\usband, and that is the end 
a drudge or a dowdy. Mar- 
38 woman in this country, is 
of her triumphs. You should 
1ould bring to your feet that 
homage is fame!” 
- She sighed, but made no 
goon. She had not noticed 
’ tocall her by her Christian 
_, and seated himself by her. 
without you!” he exclaimed. 
.ive that life of brilliant en- 
ou were made.” 
.ds, and exclaimed, ‘I wish I 
are of what she said, never 
ence to be drawn from her 


!” he said, leaning to clasp 
iresome arm. ‘ Come—” 
nother word, Rose had started 
oused, and confronted him, 
cll height, her eyes flashing 


‘he cried, blazing with indig- Q 


e, Mr. Maxwell!” 
aad hated and cursed a good 
irse of his life, but never had 


. hate against another as he Qa 


wards himself. He had ut- 
vasted caution, all his pen- 
.d overreached hiuwself, like 
.8 sat before hor like that 
41; but only for a moment. 

ur pardon if the ardor of my 
yond discretion,” he said, 
.g quite pale, and his eyes 
reamed of presuming. You 
of you accuse me of insulting 


from any such intention,” 
ut pray do not make so great 
always wished to go to Paris, 
‘some time; but my wish as 
not to go in your company. 
» alluded to again between 


ed, passionately, fixing his 
‘‘Never? Do you doom me 


more on the subject,” she re- 
impatiently. 
to seat herself again, and he 
-n invitation. There was no 
He felt himself decidedly 
re with head erect and face 
he bowed himself out, and 
d the street door close after 
airs to Miss Mace’s room. 
keep tbe affair to herself. 
id, impatiently, putting her 
dark room. 
»red Miss Mace’s voice, from 


iat Fred Maxwell has been 
1e to go to Paris with him. 


e, the scenes he called up, the 
s he excited in her mind, at) in- 
‘ered her. How tame seemed 
», how stale and flat her liitle 
raw western city, to the retined 
‘es of the central city of the 
ous seemed that which they 
the royal magnificence of high 
n,in Rome! How petty were 
ad her beauty—a few paltry, 
imdrum, middle-aged widower, 
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triad Ge soem cuetea. Pao seere memene ter 
sseeh wamikoet ani Sle Shbast wiht apt? & Sle 


same iInscanc Siac er Gee wet Leming wht Her 
Bae calei sescemes. gt er nos na bet = 
aun a pues. amt seat ie 6 Gaaue. Se ame 
ani pomuanesi Ste peenc 2 4 tual wer. ani 
mocewrer. it & tery coi scans. 

* Ser besin & were moe efieoe” be sei ~*~ I 
| grest mance Suet «Dem t apgese Ger. ste & recy 
ipritadin. Let ber eve ler pea war wie ft wil 
net art her.” 

Mises Mae Jeger awe @ Sire ter wim Sie 
weeb! act bare Some tear Ber. luc omscai Dac Se 
Ganiecuaii—4 tew servant wiv Lei fee wt 
| them bat a week—aiuetii ac 12 wi ber 

Tie pci was mee GP ses, em wee ee Sa 
so ther perupitzad ber op wale the pie of parse. Buse 
api Neal Beeging Dealers: 2 yt ws cal. 
im case thet Te Pe Teo 

“Ge mgac a det ami w seo. deer.” Wie Mare 
sabi, when Buse Degpei wo le pecmuooai sar 2 
ber; “amd tlank Get tat wa ace et skevieg = 
the beccom: o¢ the riwer. [fp mast be 4 OTR oe, 
unessy place. Bac De dei of cme wie bas Elle 
another § worse; SG = 8 fed of wemert! + tei of 
ir 

“Why it he werk! © She cpt malig shea 
the river, ami abeas Govwnig?” Ewe sai ber 
father. *Sde has aeeei me three Gimmes i I thuaghs 
drowning a ari deack w Ge~ 

“Mr. Casbel,” Miss Mace sai. whex be weet ma 
ber room a few minutes afer. ~I want w ask roar 
opinion in a cert Saccer. Yeo are a lsvrer. api 
ought to Know. Whack is worse. te past & man 
whom you nlite inte the water. ami druwn biz. of 
to find him there amd ket him drveau whex you mihi 
have sare] bia: ?* 

“[ shoehi aay that there s very Guile Gifererce.” 
he replied, pazziked w answer. mot seeing what she 
wanted, and to much startiei by ber wiki huks api 
manner to be able te ace ber. 

“Goaway! g2 away sbe cried, poshing Liz. 

“ Now come bere, Juamna.” ste seid, in a whisper, 
tothe girl who remaimeal “I have saqecthing to 
ask of you. I want to go to confession to a priest. 
You are a Catholic, and can tell me bow it shouli be 
done. I don’t know. Bat drst I will tel you what 
I wish to teli him. De you promise never to tell?” 

“I will never tell,” the girl seid, seating berself 
by the bed to listen. 

The delirions woman gianced around to make sare 
that no one else was near, then drew the girl nearer, 
and told her story. i 

While Miss Mace was telling ber wikl fancies to | 
the nurse, and the girl was eagerly listening, draz- 
ing in every word, terrified, yet fascinated by these | 
Tevelations of the secret life of one who in her right | 
tind would, she weil knew, never have spoken & 
Word of the sort to her, while she watched ihe pale 
and excited face, balf believing what she said, yet 
not daring to believe, half doubting, yet unable to | 
doubt, a scene bearing upon that story was being | 
enacted at a different part of the town. 

Going out of Mr. Cashel’s house after his refusal by | 
Rose, his head and heart bursting with rage and dis- 
appointment, Frederick Maxwell had chosen to walk 
down town before going home. Bad as it was to have 
failed, it was still worse to go home and describe his | 
failure. Besides, home was not a particularly pleas- 
ant place just then. The family had not liked to 
meet each other that day; they had not looked in 
each other’s faces, and had scarcely spoken except to 
find fault. Mr. Frederick preferred to take the air 
before relating to the exacting trio who awaited him 
the result of his interview with Rose Cashel. 

As he walked down one of the quieter streets, some | 
one touched him on the arm. He stopped abruptly, ; 
“ heart and all,’’ at seeing who the man was. 

“T would like to speak a word with you, Mr. Max- 
Well,” the detective said. ‘‘ Will you step out this 
way, where we shall not be overheard?” 

“What do you want?” he demanded, standing on 
his guard, and putting his hand to bis belt. 

“Why, don’t you know me?” the man asked, in 
Surprise. “I only wizh to tell you something which 
T have just seen.” 

“O yes,” Maxwell said, recovering himself, though 
his face was almost deathlike as he followed the other 
aside. This man was a friendly acquaintance of his, 
but what could he want of him now? 

“The most singular incident has happened,” the 
detective began, “and I want help and information.” 

He then told, circumstantially, of his following | 
Miss Mace, first, because she acted oddly, lastly, to 


odor iuaa of her identity, and what he had seen and 
eard, 


| erick Maxwell, sbiverirg 
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~ Bare ree oe anything?” cow of De mem asbal 
m@ s wiper. 

- Yes: come and Delp me.” be egilnd. 

Precerkek Marwell ew bed ani warried = & 
white ae. sbi tbe tee mem ew eo De Pik, LUR- 
img with all their cremgth. as le Went. LS AS 
sadidents Geveged. and B= exes Woes Trei | a 
pase ef berter. For ater a sqrumg pol. De Get 
waters parted. amd up there ram, af if Dy GS owt 
will o fixe that made evecr ome of De mer One 
beesch mece quikir. The wiita dani See was 
swollen, ami ovrer-washed Dy the oreaxdeai bar and 
beard. bar the babhebat eres nba oct gladly. and 
wih a derve expremive of Bare and Gedanee amor 
their owning drews. 

“He mux bare been drunk, ant walled bw De 
Water,” ome cf the men saad. 

The detective sah] meching. amd Frederxi Maxwell 
drew still rartber back. 

They drew the drowmail maz ot with Sticeltr. 
He was lange and Deary. ami was mow shcen woh 
water. The detective tk bb scand Dy lem wll 
the coroner Was sent ior. 

They searched hie puwkets before taking Lim awar, 
and found Mixes Maxwells Six siiter spewnn 

* Don’t les them ever be ent w asl criand Freb 
“I assar you we shall 
never take them. Nething woul tempi ome of us 
hare them in the hoave again.” 

Escaping 2s won as he woah, Maxwell wen! home. 

“ Where in the workd have you been w late?” cmal 
his sister, as he entered the room where they sit. 
“If you've been at Cashel’s all this time, pou Bust 
have bad good lack.” 

Mr. Frederick cloeed the door carefully after him, 
and went and staal in the miist of the three who 
were drawn close together bere the grate. They 
were all of them very pale, their eyes were anxious, 
their brows frowning. They looked darkly at him, 
and waited breathlessly for him to speak. It was 
plain that Mr. Frederick had something unusual & 
communicate. 

“J have been down to the river to see the dDady of 
poor Rawson Louden dragged out,” he saki, in a’ 
quiet, low voice, looking at each one in turn, “He 
is quite dead, poor fellow! It is probable that when 
he went away from here last night he went straight 
to the river, and walked in. Your spoons, Isabel, 
were found in his pocket. I told them not on any | 
account to send them back.” 

He stopped, and she nodded impatiently. | 

“ The strangest part of the story is to come,” he | 
went on. “A detective saw Miss Mace go to the | 
place where Louden was found, and heard her accuse 
herself of being his murderess.” 

‘What are you up to?” said Mr. James, ina fleroe 
undertone. “ Why don’t you out with the story? We 
are not fvols.”” 

“ Yes, do spare us suspense,” said the father, lean- 
ing forward, with his shaking hands on the head of | 
his cane. ‘ We have had enough of that.” 

Their faces close together, the elder son told the 
whole story, yet still with that caution which had 
become habitual to them, believing, as they did, that 
walls have ears. He told the story as it would be 
told to the world, but with an emphasis or a hint 
here and there which conveyed its own meaning to 
his hearers. 

As he ended, the three straightened then solves, 
drew each a deep breath, and looked at each other 
with a amile of relief and evil triumph. 

“Two birds with cne stone!” whispered Miss | 
Isabel—“‘ safety and roverge!” | 
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“TU ake a cap of cada.” De salt, making an 
e@het to pat the saiect flow A waded, “ the try fe 
see if 1 cam Row the Staats, I Shall Bare Bet, 
it I think any more wow.” 

Going dow, stata, be Dani bis aunt ant Naanie 
seated im the dining nwa, chatting cosy over a cap 
ef tea with whith Mra Logan was neftweig Der 
visitor after her hag walk. 

“You dont bok well, mr dear,” Bw aunt sabi, 
ringing Iv bis Dreabfast to de Qroaght ia. 

= Lwe get a cureald Reacdactea” sani Logan, im an 
impatient tome, then acted, imoediately, “1 bog 
pardon, Dut the word came out iteelt!, You Know 
when my head aches Lam not quite clear as to what 
Lamadout. How are you this morning, Nannie?’ 

* He doean't act much like a happy lower,” thought 
Nannie, as she replied to Ris salutation, aml weat 
chattering on about the beauty of the morning, and 
what a delightfal walk she had had, 

Kenneth sat maxtily aipping dis ontthe, and sald 
not a won to either of the women-aeemed, indeed, 
not to mind their talk. But it entered his ears, ner 


& find 


Waki af be 


wk, 


ertheless, the mast af it, making no impression on | 


his mind, bat once in a while a word fouching Dim, 

* Tam going in to see Rose when 1 go tack, and 
hear all about the party,” Nannie said, lying feartal- 
ly, for she wasn’t going near Rose that day, and she 
* Lexpect it 
was a very fine afttir.” 

Mra, Logan, mindfal of her nephow's lowering 
brow, did not pursue the subject in that dlowetion, 
bat made a Little side turn on to parties in general, 
to get Nannie off the track. But Nannie waa not to 
be balked. 

* Lexpect Miss Maxwell was very handsome,” ahe 
said, ina light, admiring manner, 
to get herself up beautifully, ‘Those ladies who 
have been about the world and seen and learned 
all the arts of it, can make themselves appear 


*She knows how 


young and beautifal till they area hundred years okt, | 


| Now Uve heard say that Miss Maxwell le as oll asl 


” 

“What nonsense!" cried out Kenneth Logan, 
angrily, looking with hard, flerce eyes on the little 
apinster, ‘Miss Maxwell is young, and an exoeed- 
ingly handsome woman, Only envy and spit could 
deny that.” 

Nannie was silent for an instant. She had not pro- 
duced the effect she intended, The generous impulse 
to defend the absent, and a woman, which had risen 
in Kenneth Logan's beart had given him a kind 
feeling towards the one he defended; and when he 
heard what scemed to him an absurd calampy, be 
remembered with pleasure how superbly beautiful 
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aani weder Dhe oorommaeaows, He Bean Bad a rgd te 
waake lowe to der, 

“Lowe Der an apolkgy.” s@Al Logan, switenty, 
seodag & Badal glen of Uhl, & gokapee of a pal 
wat ot Ube dy read, 

Tren the manner of okt Mr. Manwell etiack Aiea, 
as he remmemadenal i Oertaiedy, i the okt wan Dad 
wantal ft get Reanetd drank, Re oouki not have 
steme any other than be Ui, Kennet twaolhetel 
how that it waste how ahwe that the Hyquore bad 
deen Drought, Hhoagh there were tn the naa twenty 
men who were better Jucdgee of wine Thom, was it 
Quite acokiental, Isabel's going ot Dy Deceit af that 
particular moment? OQoauld tt be that she had net 
perveivead Rim fllowing her? Logan began fo wel 
as though he Rad tm some way been tik kel, amd te 
anger which he Dad felt againet Rimeolt turned te. 
wants the Maxwells, 

** 1 will apologtee,” he aah, deontedly, and marohed 
straight to Rie room fo prepare fer a oall on bie bady 
But he changed hie mind while dieing. te wouht 
be foo embarrassing fe hi and for Mie Maawell, 
partioutarly Uo she cared about Dim, to bawe evel an 
interview, Me woulkl write Door Lagan flit oom. 
foundedly mean about the whote sormepe; but he was 
determined, 

“It Loam going to marry & woman, } will not ask 
her ina drunken Molloy, but eertowaly, and ta my 


right mind, € am net bound by last might, Ll may 


Tmarry laabel if she wirhos me to, but l have yet to 


ask her to be my wits, 
Ih this mood he wrote his note, 


“Dian Miss MAN WHEL) Bow aball TP approwet 
you Without presuming etill more Hpon your fu loar 
ance, whon | have already presumed too far? | teat 
that an apology te due you Mom me, atl Chat it oan 
not be too humble, How | behawed last night at 
your party, | aearcely Know; bat l do know that I 
waa excttod by wine, and that LT let that exeitement 
and my admiration fora beaati(ul woman oarry me 


Mrthor than LT should have gone, taking Inte conehl 


| Oration your engagements, and the high teepect with 


| which | have alwaye regarited you, 


Porgive me fe 
approeoh you again) 
aud as some exaplanath of (he state | waa in, let te 
remind you that your father, hot awere, probaly, 
that lam unacoustomed to the vee of quote of any 
sort, made me hie taster, aml ineleted on my pro 


this, or | eball never dare to 
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nouncing on every wineon the table. A poor excuse, 
I know; buta manin my situation will snatch at 
any excuse. Do not answer this, unless it be to write 
that Iam forgiven. Your silence will be upbraiding 
enough.” 


“I think that will do,” he muttered, reading it 
over. ‘It’s a mean get-off, but the whole affair isa 
mean one. We don't patch serge with cloth of gold.” 

The letter sealed, and despatched by a servant, 
Logan tried to interest himself in something about 
his house; but he was consumed by annoyance and 
anxiety. He had told the servant to return directly 
after delivering the note, and had meant to remain 
at home and question him as to whom it kad been 
given, and whether he had been detained. Another 
motive had been lurking unacknowledged in his 
mind; he did not care to meet any of the Maxwells, 
and he would be almost sure to if ke should go in 
town. But the moment he perceived this motive, he 
flung it aside. 

**] am a coward!” he exclaimed, striding towards 
the stables to order his horse. ‘Shall I skulk here 
at home, and be afraid to face whoever I may meet?” 

In ten minutes he was seated in bis buggy, bowling 
over the ground towards Occident. His head was 
up, and his eyes looked straight before him, hard 
and bright. Kenneth Logan’s spirit was up, and it 
would be a strong man who would beat him, and an 
artful man who could deceive him now. The cool 
east wind blew the hair back from his brow, and 
blew away many a sickly fancy and futile dream. 
He felt like a man who had been for a long time un- 
der the influence of narcotics, and had looked on all 
things through a mist, now awakening at last, and 
seeing face to face. But, brave as he felt, he winced 
a little as he saw Neal Cashel coming down the 
street, and reddened violently as Neal, instead of 
stopping him, or following to his cffice, as he had 
been used to do, touched his hat with cool courtesy, 
and walked on without making a motion to join him. 
Kenneth would have given his eyes to make a clean 
breast of it to Neal, and to ask his advice; not that 
he considered the young man a miracle of wisdom in 
such matters, but because he knew that Neal would 
have gone home and told Rose every word. It cut 
him to the quick that sbe should be all this time 
thinking him a lover of Miss Maxwell’s. He couldn’t 
explain to himself why, aside from any considerations 
of love, he felt humiliated at being believed to occu- 
py euch a position, unless it was the scorn in Rose 
Cashel’s face when she saw him in it. For Kenneth 
didn’t really acknowledge the possible truth of Nan- 
nie’s charges. 

Reaching his office, Logan was told that Mr. Fred- 
erick Max well had been there to see kim. 

“At what time?” he asked, frowning. 

“At about twelve,” was the reply. 

** You told him that I wasn’t coming in to-day?” 

*'No sir; we hadn’t got word then.” 

‘Very well,” said Logan, seating himself. 

“If he comes now, he will know what I have writ- 
ten to Isabel,” thought the young man, pulling his 
mustache fiercely. 

But no Fred Maxwell made his appearance. The 
family didn’t feel much like chatting or appearing 
out that day. Other visitors dropped in, though, and 
Kenneth heard all about the late visit of Rawson 
Louden, the missing spoons, and the ineffectual 
search for the thief. 

Late in the afternoon, just as Logan was preparing 
to go home, who should enter his office but Mrs. 
Meeny. The Irishwoman had on her most plausible 
and hypocritical face, and wiped her eyes as she saw 


"7 I’m so thankfal I’ve found ye!” she exclaimed. 
““T was afraid I might be too late. Here’s a note for 
ye from Miss Isabel. She didn’t give it to me to 
bring, she gave it to John; but I just took it out of 
his hands and brought it myself, for, ye see, Mr. 
Logan, I wanted to speak a word to ye.” 

‘* Well, what do you wish to say to me?” asked 
Kenneth, stiffly. 

He had never liked Meeny’s looks, and did not like 
her for a messenger. ; 

The lrishwoman glanced about and hesitated, ev- 
idently wishing to sit; but he stood, and allowed her 
to do the same. 

“IT thought I’d tell ye,” she said, confidentially. 
‘* Miss Isabel is in a dreadful way, crying and taking 
on. I can’t find out what is the matter with her, 
and she wont see her father nor brothers. I thought 
that maybe if you should go up you could comfort 
her a little. They are allso fond of ye, Mr. Logan, 
and ye have such a gentle, soothing way with ye.”’ 

The woman looked at him with her bleared eyes 
squinted into what sve meant for a flattering grimace, 
and spoke in a silken, wheedling voice which he 
hated. He perceived instantly that she lied, and 
that Miss Maxwell knew perfectly well who her 
messenger was. 

“IT would not presume to attempt to comfort Miss 

well when her futher and brothers cannot,” he 
said, haughtily. ‘“‘And if she will not see then, it 
would be folly for me to present myself. Does this 
require an answer?” 

* I don’t know, sir; ye can see,” the woman an- 
swered sweetly, but with an angry light flickering in 
her eyes. 

“ Will you sit down while I read it?” said Ken- 
neth, loftily, pointing to a chair. 

She thanked him, and turned the chair, in taking 
it, so that she coald watch his face. He saw the 
action, understood it, and stepped into an inner room 
to read his note. 

“Ah, the rogue!” muttered the old woman, ina 
rage. ‘ He thinks to escape me. A pair of my hands 





in his hair would take his pride down a little for 
him.” 

In a few minutes he appeared. His face was very 
pale, and his eyes burned as he fixed them on the 
old woman. 

‘There is no answer,” he said, briefiy, opening the 
door for her to go. 

* Perhaps ye’ll come up, sir,” she said, fawningly. 

**Good afternoon!” he said, and sbut the door on 
her. 

**The old hag!” he muttered, trembling in every 
limb with anger. ‘It és a plot! What have I been | 
thinking of and doing? What sort of a cursed ass 
and dupe have I been making of myself? When 
would Rose Cashel have written such an answer to 
such a note?” 

He locked the office door, and, taking the note from 
his pocket, read it a second time. It was written on 
the most delicate of French paper, in a hand that 
trembled a little, but not enough to spoil the pretty 
writing, and a few tear-stains adorned the surface, 
but without blurring a word. 


“Can I believe what I read?” Miss Isabel wrote. 
“What has happened since last night to so change 
your heart towards me? You excited by wine! I 
never dreamed of such a thing, nor did any one else. 
If you felt at ali disturbed, no one perceived or could 
be made to believe it. O Kenneth, tell me that you 
are only jesting, only trying me! You could not have 
meant, to deceive and betray me when you said you 
loved me, and won from me an avowal of love. What 
I said was true. I do love you better than all the 
world beside, and I shall be desperate in despair if 
you are false tome. Besides, what can I say tomy 
family? Relying on your honor, I told them this 
morning that I would never marry the marquis, and 
when they got angry and asked an explanation, I 
confessed that I loved you. Of course they made me 
tell also that you had made to me an avowal of love. 
What can I say to them? I am in terror, for they 
are dreadfully proud and violent when roused. Papa 
has written a letter to the marquis, and it was mailed 
before your note came tome. He told him that the 
engagement with him must be broken off, for that I 
would not fulfil it. So there is no way for me to 
retract. Perhaps you are only doing this to frighten 
me, and will come up this evening to laugh away 
my fears. O, may it prove so; fur 1 am ruined if 
you desert me!” 


Kenneth Logan ground his teeth as he read that 
note over, and saw all its duplicity, its covert threats, 
its brazen urging. Isabel Maxwell had angled for | 
him, he saw now; she had planned his entrapment, | 
and she meant to hold him to his implied word. 

‘© We'll see if I’m to be caught with such chaff!’’ 
he said. ‘‘1’ll consult Mr. Cashel.” 

It was already dark when he reached Mr. Cashel’s 
house. 

‘I wish to see Mr. Cashel alone,” he said, to the i 
servant. ‘ Don’t mention my name toany one else.” 

Though writhing with shame before Rose’s father, ; 
Logan told his whole story, from first to last. 

“They can’t hold you,” the lawyer said, pleased 
with the young man’s frankness, though by no means | 
pleased at the scrape he had got into. Mr. Cashel , 
had had an eye on Rose and Kenneth, and had | 
thought that they seemed to be growing fond of each | 
other. ‘I have had a little suspicion of those Max- 
wells, and Rose has always disliked them. She never ; 
believed a word about the marquis.” 

“TI am utterly ashamed of myself, Mr. Cashel,” | 
Kenneth said, hanging his head, and blushing like a 
girl. ‘But it is too late to cry over spilt milk. Per- ' 
haps I may not need you in the matter. Miss Max-. 
well may come to her senses.” | 

© 111 pull you through,” said the lawyer, cheerful- 
ly; “ but look out for yourself next time.” 








CHAPTER VII. 


THE second morning after Miss Maxwell’s party a 
strange rumor crept through the city of Occident, at 
first in a whisper, presently, as the day grew, rising 
to a cry. That a miserable sct and gambler like 
Rawson Louden should, in a fit of drunkenness, have 
walked or fallen into the river was an occurrence 
which need not much surprise any one; that he 
might have been pushed in by some boon companion, 
some dupe whom he had fleeced, or some woman | 
whom he had insulted, either of these chances would 
not have much disturbed the public mind. But that 
a lady should accuse herself of the murder, and that | 
lady one of the very highest respectability, a relative | 
of one of the first gentlemen in the city, and an in-— 
mate of his family, a member of Doctor Fizzle’s | 
church, and an unwearied attendant on sewing-cir- 
cles, and all sorts of charitable meetings—that gave 
the affair prominence at once. Besides, the reason | 
ascribed for the startling act was one which threw a 
romantic interest about theevent. The lady had not ' 
given an unlucky push to a low fellow who insulted 
her, but had killed, in some strange frenzy, a man 
whom ske had once been engaged to, who had de- | 
serted and deceived her, and whom she had never 
ceased to love. The idea seemed to be that poor Miss 





means prepared for the notoriety which they found 
theruselves to have acquired. At first, they thought 
that there was an unusual amount of passing in the 
street, and that people looked very curiously at their 
windows; then they noticed little groups standing 
near, across the way, then these loiterers grew bolder, 
and stopped in front of the house. By the middle of 
the afternoon a crowd obstructed the street, and 
men, women and boys were posted on every spot 
which could give them a view of the windows. The 
family found themselves obliged to use the back gate, 
closing the front of the house as much as possible. 
As soon as this was found ont, people came, creeping 
at first, presently flocking, into the alley-way. The 
place was in a state of siege. Those near telegraphed 
their observations to those further off, informing 
where a window or a curtain was raised, who appear- 
ed, and how he or she looked. 

Miss Mace, it was reported, was so overcome by 
horror and remorse at the crime which she had com- 
mitted, and so heart-broken at the loss of ber lover, 
that she had attempted suicide, and was at death’s 
door. Some believed her to be already dead, and 
vowed that, when the curtain blew, they had dis- 
tinctly seen her body laid out on a long table with a 
sheet over it. But the popular opinion was that she 
was raving crazy, and trying to get at the window 
in order to throw herself out. Some people, at half 
the length of the street from the house, asserted that 
they had heard her shrieks. Joanna, the nurse, had 
a cousin living out in a neighboring family, and this 
cousin was one of the heroines of the day. She had 
been coaxed and threatened to make her hold her 
tongue, but it was known that the accused woman 
had, in her frenzy, confessed to Joanna, and Joanna 
had told her cousin the whole story. One may be 
obliged to keep the cat tied closely in the bag, but 
one can give its tail an occasional pull. Joanna’s 
cousin did not fail to do so, and these half-smothered 
squawks were fearful. The girl rolled her eyes, 
threw up her hands, shook her head, looked behind 
her, as if she expected to be grabbed and dragged 
away to torture, and protested that she didn’t dare 
for her life to say a word—‘“ but, O! if you only had 
heard what she told my cousin Joanna!” etc. 

Of course the family, and friends of the family were 
frantic. Doctor Balmes, who came driving up street 
to see the sick woman, threatened to lash the crowd 
if they didn’t get out of his way. He took his whip 
in his hand when he went into the house, and raised 
it more than once over the heads of those who at- 
tempted to press near thedoor. The Rev. Doctor 
Fizzle came in an immense white choker, intended 
to strike a religious awe into beholders. But the 
poor doctor was so terribly hustled in his efforts to 
reach the house, that when his visit was over, he left 
ignominiously by the back gate. Mr. Cashel was 
cool, but it was the coolness of intense anger and 
disgust. He said little, but employed himself in fer- 
retting out the truth. Rose and Neal were for plant- 
ing cannon in front of their house, and sweeping the 
street. 

“IT don’t wonder that some people bate the ca- 
naille!” Rose said, stamping her foot, as she looked 
through the parlor blinds, and saw the crowd outside. 
‘* A mass of people like that, actuated only by a vul- 
gar and insolent curiosity, is nothing but an assembly 
of dogs. Is there no protection against such insult?” 

Late in the afternoon Neal Cashel went out on to 
the balcony in front of the parlors, and waved his 
hand to the people. They pressed near, and eageriy 
waited to hear what he had tosay. The reader must 
pardon the young man, if he was more emphatic 
than complimentary. Consider the provocation. 
Neal’s face was very much flushed, his eyes were 
blazing as though they would like to scathe whoever 
they might rest upon, and his manly form looked at 
least a foot taller than usual. 

Miss Alice Mannering, a very superb young woman, 
who had formerly looked upon Neal as a mere chit of 
a boy, and had before scarcely deigned to notice him, 
looking at him on this occasion, from her parlor win- 
dows across the way, fell incontinently in love with 
him on the spot, and never rested till she had capti- 
vated and married him. Indeed, Neal was a splen- 
did-looking fellow, as he stood out there, glowing 
with scorn and anger. 

He began in a loud, deliberate voice: ‘When a 
rabble, greedy with vulgar and ridiculous curiosity, 
gather about the house of a gentleman, invade his 
privacy, insult the dignity and delicacy of his family, 
and by their noise endanger the life of a member of 
that family, lying dangerously ill, when they obstruct 
the coming and going of physicians and friends, and 
swallow and repeat infamous and absurd calumnies 
which would be believed only by tools and knaves, it 
would seem that the proper treatment for them 
would bea sound application of the horse-whip, anda 
lasbing that they would remember for many a day.’ 

‘* We'd like to see you do it!” ‘“‘ We dare you to do 
it!” and various other threatening and angry cries 
came from the crowd. 

‘* That’s right! Give it to them!” whispered Rose, 
from the curtain, just behind her brother. 

“But,” he continued, quite unmoved, “ since we 
cannot always give people their deserts, and must 


to such an audience, has been for several days quite 
unwell and in the incipient stages of brain fever, 
The day before yesterday she took an early morning 
walk after a sleepless night, and going down by the 
river-side, stood looking into the water, as any one 
might. She saw faintly below what might be the 
reflection of her own face, or might be the face ot 
some one in the river. Of course, a person quite 
riguiin her mind would have looked nearer, and hai 
the matter investigated; but this lady was sick and 
nervous, and fancied that what she saw wasa crea 
tion of her own brain, and that she was going crazy 
She was ashamed and afraid to tell what she fancied, 
and really believed that it was nothing but a fancy, 


| till she learned in the evening that Rawson Louden 


was missing. Then the thought came to her that 
what she had seen was no vision, but a reality, and 
that if she had had less fear of being laughed at, and 
had told the story at first, the man’s life might have 
been saved. This lady was alrealy in @ brain fever, 
and should have been under the doctor’s hands. 
This idea that she had kept silence when a man’s lite 
might have been saved possessed her, and she con- 
sidered herself as bad as though she had really killed 
him. Any one with a spark of common sense can 
sec wuui the effect would be. The lady, already de- 
lirious, went out in the evening, and wandered down 
to the river-side, and was seen there. Some idiot, 
seeing and overhearing her crazy talk, not only found 
the man’s body, but accused her of his murier, 
There you have thestory. This lady now lies within 
dangerously ill. Your staying about here perils her 
life. If you have any decency left in you, you will go 
about your business.’’ 

Turning his back upon them, as soon as he had 
ended, Neal stepped into the house, and was warmiy 
praised and thanked by Rose for his maiden speech, 
A vletcsa of policemen marching up the street at the 
same time, the crowd was dispersed and sent about 
their business. 

1t will be seen that Neal had got at precisely the 
truth of the matter. Indeed, there could be no other 
explanation made by those who knew poor, harmless 
Miss Mace; and, wildly as she accused bersell, a few 
soothing questions bad drawn from her a coherent 
story. The persons empowered to make a private in- 
vestigation soon became satisfied of the true state of 
the case; and, at the same time, began to have a lit- 
tle light in another direction. 

While Neal was haranguing the multitude, Mr. 
Cashel was in his library in close conversation with a 
woman, who acted as housekeeper to a gentleman 
living in the same block of houses with the Cashels. 

*‘ You can swear to this,” he said. ‘ Recollect, it 
wont do to guess or surmise. Your testimony is very 
important, as it fits exactly into other evidence. Be 
very careful.” 

** I can swear to it,’’ the woman said, firmly. ‘1 
know perfectly well what I am saying.” 

“ Then give me the facts again, clearly,” the law- 
yer said, watching his visitor with cool, bright ey-s, 
his thin lips clesely pressed together, his whole man- 
ner keen and intent. 

“‘{ had been suffering all night with teethache,” 
the woman said, ‘‘ and about half past four o'clock in 
the morning I got up fora bit of opium. Instea! of 
going to bed, I put ashaw! about me and sat down 
by the window. My chamber looks out on the back 
alley, and the house occupied by the Maxwells is di- 
rectly opposite. I bad amused myself in the evening 
with watching the company in their house. The 
curtaius were up, and I could see the whole length 
of the rooms, The supper-room was on the beck vi 
the house, and when the company had nearly gore, 
I saw the Irishwoman, Meeny, show @ man in there 
I thought he looked like Rawson Louden. Ag soon 
as she came into the room she closed the shutters, 
and I could see no more. I had lain down only a few 
minutes when I got up again for the opium. Sitting 
by the window then I saw that the Maxwells’ house 
was quite dark, and I concluded that they had all 
gone to bed. I don’t know how long I had been sit- 
ting there when the back door of their house was 
opened, and two men came out, carrying something 
heavy and large between them. They came out the 
yard gate, and went down the alley-way. I watched 
them as far as I could see them, for it seemed very 
strange. What they carried seemed to be as much 
as they could lift. The moon was almost down, and 
I could not see plainly, but the men looked to me 
like the two Mr. Maxwells. I remember thinking 
then that the alley-way extended to the river.” 

“Say nothing of this to any one,” Mr. Cashel said. 
“It will spoil the whole if your story should be pre- 
maturely known.” 

“TI haven’t mentioned it,’ the woman said, 
“though I have several times wondered what those 
two men could be carrying. But as svon as | heard 
this ridiculous story about Miss Mace, I thought I 
wouk! come in and tell you.” 

Kenneth Logan had been one of the first to protest 
against the absurd scandal which was setting the 


twice that day, seeing Neal and Mr. Cashel, and of- 





fering his services, After the street had become 


Mace had been in the habit of holding clandestine | for a time submit to nuisances, though we may pun- | quiet, he went upa third time; and, going into the 
meetings with this disreputable fellow. Of course, ish them severely enough afterward, I will give you ! sitting-room, fuund Rose alone, standing disconse- 
the wildest stories were told. The reader does not | some little explanation of the utterly false and ridica- | lately before the open coal fire. 


need to be told what asses people make of themselves | 
when any strange piece of news is flung to the rabble. | 
They tear and rend the story, as the dogs tore 
Jezebel. 

The Cashels were prepared, by the ravings of the 
poor invalid, and the story repeated to them by Jo- | 
anna, to hear some scandal; but they were by no | 





lous story which you have been hoaxed with.” 
Angry as they were at his tune, the crowd hushed 
themselves at the promise of an explanation. 
Neal flung a glance of scorn about, and resumed: 
“The lady, concerning whom some daring scamp 
has invented this unspeakably absurd story, and 
whose name is not to be mentioned in this place, and 


“O, Mr. Logan!” she said, coldly, on recognizing 
| him, and rung immediately for lights. “ Will ys 
| sit?” she aske, haughtily, but without motioning 
| to take a seat herself. “ 1 will speak to my father. 


| “ Will not you speak to me yourself, Rose?” he ¢X- | 


‘claimed. ‘“ Have I forfeited all right to even the 
| civilities shown on ordinary acquaintance?” 



























































city in a ferment, and it was he who had called the | 
| assistance of the police. He had been in the house 
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Mr. Jason, ealous of h 
and repeated the captair 
adding a peremptory ord 
sprang to their stations 
heard the hail from the 
of picking up a boat wit! 
alive, was, at least, a var 
lian voyage. 

The sailors sprang to 
thandered his orders, th 
fully round, and the ligh! 
gently filling the sails un 
tack, the Ulysses bore do 
which only a sailor's eye « 
4 boat. Captain Merlin, 
too conscious of his own 5 
of his crew, to show ar 
with folded arms upon 
quick, shrewd glances, nc 
side, and again toward 
itself more and more clea 
boat. 

“It's a ship’s cutter, 
Mate, pausing beside hiss 
ing the direction of bis gi 

* Yes, so I see. The 
the captain, glancing imp 

Tom Natt was still in | 
captain hailed with: 

“* Masthead there!” 

“Ay, ay, sir!” 

“Can you make out an: 

“* Ay, ay, sir.” 

“Why the devil didn’t 
many?” 

“One woman, sir, acco’ 
plied Tom, serenely, but 
at having “ riled the old | 
letter of the law. 

* You boy, Bill,” sung © 
** Ay, ay, sir,” replied @ 
curly beaded boy shot sud 
Way where he had been kx 
“Fetch my glass and t 
d’y’ bear?” 

* Ay, ay, sir!” 

Abd Bill, tumbling do 
peared the next momen 
Passing forward, and st 
Captain Merlin atjusted | 
long and earnestly toward 























